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Treasury Secy. Anderson: 
Calm center of a rising 
storm over the dollar, 


the debt, and the cost 
of borrowing money. 
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Mee tired feet say thank you to shoe companies 
for an unusual kind of sole called “closed-cell 
sponge made from some of the types of rubber 
which Shell Chemical manufactures. It’s so light 
you wonder if it’s there, so buoyant you bounce 
when standing still, and so long-wearing you 
forget the word “repair.” 

Secret of this livelier sole is a way of processing 


synthetic rubber that makes it light and spongy, 


but keeps it waterproof and tougher than a 
bride's first piecrust. 
1 y 7 

Other types of Shell Chemical synthetic rubber 
are used for tires and toys, for tiles and seat 
cushions, or any other product 
that needs this tough, bouncy 
contribution to the American 
scene. 


Shell Chemical Corporation 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 
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1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart). 2...) 1333) 133.1) 152.9 4151.6 “151.0 
PRODUCTION 

RS Sc ere ee ie ee 2,032 1,715 345 321 343 

Automobiles and trucks...... ee te ae 132,806 38,096 57,016 84,086 51,373 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)... $52,412 $67,570 $87,314 $63,906 $62,291 

Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours)............... 10,819 12,486 13,577 13,648 14,003 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.).... - 6,536 6,875 6,855 6,789 6,817 

Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons)....... Dance 1,455 1,34] 1,212 1,134 1,191 

Paperboard (tons P , , ; 3 247,488 293,915 312,86 325,729 320,743 

TRADE 

Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars 70 58 ; 54 55 

Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).................. 47 17 4] 3 35 

Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted). . 121 124 118 131 132 

Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................... 198 272 245 269 263 

PRICES 

Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). 412.8 393.1 380.6 383.1 385.3 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)...... , 89.2 85.9 92.0 92.5 92.9 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................0005. 90.5 86.5 78.6 8.3 78.7 

ee. ce cebecelece as ceseegweeeve mowers 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).................. Fes oes 143.9 186.5 186.7 186.7 186.7 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).............. cece eee eceees ; $36.10 $42.50 $39.50 $39.83 $40.17 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)......... 02. eee eee eee 32.394¢ 26.500¢  29.895¢  30.035¢ 30.430¢ 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.84 $1.97 $2.00 $2.00 

Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.).......... 34.57¢ 34.81¢ 32.99¢ 31.90¢ 31.82¢ 

Se I, TE doc celahadade's ache peisem <u mae bi beeeGes ee cwieee $1.96 $1.72 $1.90 $1.95 $1.97 

FINANCE 

500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10)................ 31.64 47.78 60.06 58.90 59.03 

Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.59% 4.72% 5.08% 5.09% 5.11% 

Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-24 % 2% % 4% 3% % 4% 

BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................... N.A. 59,438 61,973 61,047 60,020 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................... N.A. N.A. 104,672 103,398 104,025 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. N.A. N.A. 29,481 (29,675 29,839 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... N.A. 35,942 30,702 +29,196 29,448 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding...................0eeeeeeeeeee 26,424 6,665 28,705 28,473 28,562 

1953-55 Year Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK east ye rea Meath 

McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 = 100) 

New Orders for machinery, except electrical (seasonally adjusted)...... ae 104 163 173 190 
Commirmetion G. my BINONG. oo os ccc cercccseasccccesesees See eee 111 173 217 218 
ee CS eG eeid sks ce deaeedwee wewne se eapelnetib cae ae 106 105 237 184 
a ack cite ok, ls dey ec le hig ae a eee 120 161 240 189 
sda: d hin'kw bie hi eiomw aww namcile kaise sl wl MG diassie da 125 85 185 186 
oa ci reid Sk rS e640 ecek sec ewakeweseen ee 95 155 155 ‘149 
REE a ee ee ae a eae 109 163 213 180 

New contracts for industrial building........................0005. thers a's So 128 89 142 141 

Preliminary, week ended August 22, 1959. 8 Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on reques 

+ Revised, N. A. Not available. Series revised. 
THE PICTURES—Cover—Noel Clark; 26-——(It.) W.W.; 28—Joan Sydilow; 29—({top It.) Joan Sydlow, (top rt. & bot.) Herb Kratovil; 20—Joar 


Sydlow; 31—Jack Fuller; 32, 33—Herb Kratovil; 47—Grant Compton; 52—Genera! Electric Co.; 67—McGraw-Hill World News: 84—Noel! Clark 
91—Herb Kratovil; 110, 111—Jack Fuller. 
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Launching tomorrow’s car 
in steaming hot acid 


B. F. Goodrich improvements in rubber brought extra savings 


ERE comes steel for another new 

car. To clean rust off metal so 
enamel will stick, long, continuous 
ribbons of steel are run through tanks 
of hot acid. 

The fast-moving steel used to travel 
over stationary shafts or skid blocks 
placed between the tanks. But these 
wore out fast with rubbing plus heat 
plus acid. Ceramic caps were tried. 
They lasted longer, but scratched the 
steel, sometimes ruined it. 

B.F.Goodrich engineers went to work 
on the problem. They designed a roll 


made up of series of doughnut-shaped 
rings which revolve as the strip speeds 
over them. The rolls are covered with 
a special tough rubber that stands heart, 
acid, cutting; yet doesn’t mar the fin- 
ish of the steel. 

If some of the rings become worn 
or damaged, no need to send a whole 
roll out for recovering. It takes only a 
few minutes to slip off the old ring 
and replace with a new one. On the 
average, these B.F.Goodrich segment 
rolls, as they're called, last three times 
longer than the stationary shaft. 


B.F.Goodrich specializes in rubbe 
equipment to handle acids and « 
corrosive chemicals. Today you'll fir 
B.F.Goodrich rubber-covered roll 
rubber-lined tanks, pipes and valves in 
the most modern plants. And 
also find these B.F.Goodrich pri 
in places where they're still on the jol 
after 15 or even 20 years. When 
order rubber products, the true ¢ 
is the price divided by the years of satis 
factory service. On that basis, yout 
cost will be lowest when you specify 
B.F.Goodrich. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Company, Department M-649 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


BE Go 0 drich industrial rubber products 
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ANODIZING 


Everything’s done on virtually one continuous as- 
sembly line—from die casting or metal stamping to 
the gleaming finished part. 

Every process is under one roof: Extensive facili- 
ties for precision die casting parts of any shape and 
sizes up to six feet in length . . . an array of presses 
for stamping parts of any metal . . . complete facili- 
ties for rolled sections . . . and efficient assembly line 
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NEW DURA-PLATE ELECTRO-PLATING 
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POLISHING PAINTING 


processes for polishing, anodizing, painting and elec- 
troplating with new Dura-Plate. 

Two plants, strategically located in Syracuse, 
New York and Elyria, Ohio, offer the same complete, 
under-one-roof facilities to speed delivery of your 
parts to meet your schedules right on time. So what- 
ever your product, write or phone Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin, Syracuse, New York for prompt information. 
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Business Game Pioneer 


Dear Sir: 

. My congratulations to you 
on a very interesting article [BW- 
Jul.25’°59,p56] regarding a new 
teaching technique that I am con- 
fident will become a permanent 
part of educational methodology in 
the business training field. 

At the College of Business Ad 
ministration of the University of 
Washington we presented a com 
plex general management business 
game as part of our regular pro 
gram in June, 1957. Since that 
time, it has been presented con 
tinuously to classes at the, gradu 
ate level or in our Advanced Man 
agement Seminar. I believe we 
were the first business school to 
start using a business game in any 
university in the country. I also 
understand that the _ original 
AMA game was tried out on sev 
eral experimental runs in_ the 
spring and summer of 1957 but 
was not used as part of a regular 
educational program until the fall 
of 1957. Thus, it is my under- 
standing that we preceded their 
regular program by three or four 
months. .. . 

ALBERT N. SCHRIEBER 


PROF. OF BUSINESS POLICY AND 

PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aristotle Not Required 


Dear Sir: 

Personal Business has long been | 
my favorite BW feature. As sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Aspen Insti 
tute for Humanistic Studies, I was 
delighted to find our Health Center 
listed [BW—Aug.8’59,p109] among 
other leading executive health 
programs. . . . However, I want to 
point out two facts: 

(1) While the Health Center 
program is included in the schedule 
of the Aspen Institute Executive 
Seminars, the Center operates a 
year-round independent program 
devoted exclusively to physical re- 
conditioning. You don’t have to 
read Aristotle in the steam room 

(2) The regular program of the 
Health Center is planned as a 
two week regimen including ex- 
ercise, outdoor activity, physical 
therapy, and diet control. 

CHARLES R. FELDSTEIN 
ASPEN INSTITUTE FOR 

HUMANISTIC STUDIES 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Heavily ice-coated truck mirror 


clears in minutes 








to all clear in five minutes, even at —20° F, 


Flip switch: glass heats, mirror clears 


For years, the people who make rear- 
view mirrors have wanted a model that 
would efficiently defrost itself, clearing 
itself of ice, snow, sleet and fog. 

Corning has developed the glass 
component that solves the problem. 
It’s a mirror that conducts electricity. 

Complete mirror assemblies are not 
yet in production, but models like the 
yne shown above will soon be avail- 
avle. 

Then let the weather get foul. The 
truck driver just flicks a switch to get 
a warm mirror that stays clear. 
Heaters, too. Other Corning customers 


use this glass to make portable and 
built-in electric heaters. Heaters made 
from glass are safer, because they have 
no open wiring or moving parts. 
Bounce heat. Turn this glass around 
and it bounces back infrared rays while 
letting 75% of the visible light 
through. Steel mills use it in crane cabs 
and pulpits. It lets a worker get close 
to the red-hot metal without being par- 
boiled. 

This is just one of tens of thousands 
of glasses we can make. Some are 
prized for their ability to resist corro- 
sion. Others make excellent shielding 


against radiation. Still others take ter- 
rific thermal shock without cracking or 
losing shape. 

If you'd like to know just how ver- 
satile glass is and how you might use it 
to improve your product or process, 
our bulletin This Js Glass will give you 
hundreds of ideas. Other bulletins 
cover specific uses and glasses, in de- 
tail. Just write to Corning Glass Works, 
46 Crystal Street, Corning, New York. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLASS 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS ) 
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14,500 SMITHS 
6600 BROWNS 
4900 JONESES 


are among the 1,625,000 share owners of A.T. & T. They are men and 





women in all walks of life in 22,000 communities throughout the land 


When the postmen of this 
country set forth with mail for the 
owners of the American ‘Telephone 
and Telegraph Company they visit a 
tremendous number of homes. ‘The 
quarterly dividend, for instance, is 
delivered to more than 1,625,000 
share owners. 


Dividends are important to the 
Smiths and the Browns and the 
Joneses and all the other A.T. & T: 
share owners. They are important to 
telephone users too. 


Without dividends on stock and 
interest on bonds there would be no 
investors. And without investors 
there would be no telephone service 
as you know it today. The money 
they entrust to us goes into more and 
better service for vou. 


The distribution of the A.T. & T. 
dividend to so many people in 22,000 
communities is in itself a factor in 
the over-all economy of the country. 
Yet the total, though considerable, 
is small compared to other sums that 
flow out from the business. 

Last year, for example, the Bell 
System paid more than twice as 
much in taxes as it paid A.T. & T. 
share owners in dividends. It thus 
provided nearly a billion and a half 
dollars for the support of city, state 
and federal governments. 


Wages, of course, are the biggest 
item. In the Bell System they are 
billions of dollars more than the 
entire net income of the business. In 


BELL 





THE POSTMAN RINGS 1,625,000 TIMES with A.T.&T. dividend checks. 
the largest group of share owners and own the most stock... . In addition to direct owner: 
of A.T.&T. securities, millions of other people have an important interest through the hold 
ings of their insurance companies, pension funds, mutual funds, unions, savings banks, etc 


1958 Bell System wages totaled over 
$3,700,000,000 ...the nation’s largest 
business payroll. 


Thousands of other jobs in other 
companies were made possible by 
our large purchases from outside 
sources. 


Last year the Bell System’s manu- 
facturing and supply unit, the 
Western Electric Company, bought 
from more than 30,000 firms through- 
out the country. Nine out of ten 
were small businesses, each with 
fewer than 500 employees. This year 
again we expect to buy over a billion 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Women are 


dollars worth of raw materials, part: 
and services from other companies 


It is natural and logical to expect 
big figures in a business that serves 
more than 55,000,000 telephones and 
handles over 200,000,000 calls a day. 


The important thing is to relate 
the size of the figures to the size of 
the.need and the job. And to realize 
how the very size of the business con 
tribuites to the prosperity of millions 
of people and the economy of the 
whole country. 

It is an example of free enterprise 
at work for the good of all. 
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3 Can you add the equipment you need to 
keep t Jown r expand r plant 
S apacit r 


r electrica ystem in- 


HOW MUCH CAN A HIGH-VOLTAGE 
CABLE SYSTEM SAVE YOU? 


These 5 questions may lead you to some important cost re- 
ductions. And Anaconda technical specialists are available to 


help you get the answers. 


1 Have you ever figured your extra costs due 
* to needless electrical shutdowns? 


These extra costs can be: lost production time, cost 
of labor standing by while repairs are made, damage to 
goods in process, loss of business due to delayed de- 
livery, cost of repairs themselves. Such shutdowns can 
be caused by overloaded circuits, poor quality or over- 
aged cable, or inadequate protection against nonelec- 
trical hazards such as chemical fumes, atmospheric 
conditions, mechanical damage. Your electrical depart- 
ment, your electrical contractor or the Man from 


Anaconda can help you avoid these costly shutdowns 
by recommending proper cable for your present or 
future electrical system. 
2 Are you getting full voltage throughout your 
" plant? Do you check periodically? 
Low-voltage conditions in your plant can bring about 
reduced production, excess current consumption, fail- 
ures of motors from overloading. It can even prevent the 
use of all your machines at the same time. That’s why 
it is important to bring power into your plant at suffi- 
ciently high voltage to service present and anticipated 
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requirements. Dependable cable, of course, is of the 
utmost importance — the cable produced by Anaconda 
and discussed on the following two pages. 


Canyou add the equipment you need to keep 
costs down, or expand your plant capacity 
—or is your electrical system inadequate? 


Inadequate cable capacity in your plant results in 
excessive power loss caused by increased voltage drop. 
Not only are you paying for wasted power, but your 
electrical system is incapable of handling modern cost- 
saving equipment. Efficiency is down and so are profits. 


A Are you able to shift machines as needed 
* without unnecessary rewiring expenses? 


Plant inflexibility can strangle both growth and 
efficient operation. Plants wired in rigid conduit, for 
example, often make the shifting of machinery slow and 
expensive. Cables such as Anaconda butyl-insulated 
Duralox,* with its built-in interlocked armor, and flex- 
ible Anaconda Powerduct Cable eliminate such expen- 
sive rewiring when equipment must be moved — save 
you time, money, labor and permit cost-saving freedom 


in the arrangement of your machinery. You'll find fi 
ther details about them on the following pages 
Are you taking full advantage of modern 


wire and cable developments to keep costs 
down? 


Thorough inspection of your plant's electrical syst« 
talks with your electrical engineers, qualified electri: 
contractors or the Man from Anaconda can show \ 
where you are needlessly losing money. Once you di 
cover these profit-robbing problems, Anaconda stand 
ready to help you do away with them — with an out 
standing range of quality wires and cables for ev: 
electrical need . . . to permit you to concentrat: 
production with the assurance that your electrical sys- 
tem is the most efficient, most economical possible 


Please turn page for more information. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 











HOW MANAGEMENT CAN REDUCE HIDDEN ELECTRICAL 
COSTS WITH ANACONDA BUTYL-INSULATED, 
“PRECISION-BUILT” HIGH-VOLTAGE CABLE. 


Management in the past has left electrical 
problems to electrical people—but has 
not always provided them enough money 
to do an adequate job. Result: poor per- 
formance...high costs! 


A little goes a long way—especially when it’s the 
little extra invested in your electrical system which 
will save you costs of cable failures, machine shut- 
downs, high maintenance, lost production. 

The previous page has indicated why manage- 
ment should take an active interest in electrical sys- 
tems... it has shown how and where inadequate 
wiring eats into vour profits. Now, without being 
technical, let’s look at what can be done about it... 
how new Anaconda products can make a significant 


contribution to your profit picture. 


THE WORLD OF MODERN WIRING has made out- 


standing advances—and within the last few years. 
Here are some of the more important ones. Read 
them over in light of changes that have probably 
taken place in your plant since the original wiring 
was installed. 


NEW HIGHER VOLTAGES. Many electrical problems 
in plants today can be traced to low-voltage condi- 
tions. That's why higher plant voltages—with result- 
ing increased efficiencv—deserve primary consid- 
eration. A few years ago, high voltages posed a 
problem: ozone, a by-product of high-voltage 
operation, destroyed ordinary insulation, causing 
premature cable failure. Anaconda engineers have 
solved this problem with pioneering work in new 
butyl-rubber insulations. (See below.) There is a 
high-voltage Anaconda cable to fit every plant 
Durasheath,* 
Interlocked Cable that needs no conduit, and easily 


need: corrosion-resistant Duralox 


installed weather-resistant Anaconda Aerial Cable. 
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TESTS SERVICE RECORDS—THEY ALL PROVE 


(Anaconda Butyl ( AB) insulation gives performance 
far beyond industry specification standards — in 
every important electrical and physical property. 
Butyl rubber has inherent high resistance to ozone, 
heat and moisture. Thus, compounding efforts 
ordinarily spent to obtain these qualities have 
been devoted to the development of other desir- 
able properties . . . giving you a cable with quality 
throughout. 

To provide added assurance of peak perform- 





Anaconda Butyl (AB) Rubber Insulated High-Voltage Cable gives you more amps per dollar 


ance, Anaconda manufactures its butyl-insulated 
high-voltage cable under controlled conditions on 
the most modern equipment, subjects it to rigorous 
tests. These tests have proved conclusively Ana- 
conda Butyl (AB) has greater resistance to ozone 
than any other known rubber insulation. The real 
proof, however, is the service records of the millions 
of feet of Anaconda butyl-insulated high-voltage 
cables giving years of dependable superior service 
to utilities and industrials. 








This advertisement can, of course, provide only a few examples of how modern Anaconda wires and cables are helping indus- 


try achieve more efficient production 5a 


. reach full power for full profit. Your own electrical department, your qualified electri- 


cal contractor, consulting engineer or the Man from Anaconda can give you personal and expert assistance with the wiring 


needs of your plant. 
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NEW CABLE HAZARDS. Chemicals, moisture, oils — natural to most 
modern plants — are tough on cable. Engineers at Anaconda have 
come up with an answer: Durasheath, made with Anaconda Butyl 
(AB) insulation and specially compounded neoprene jacket — a 
superior product for low and high voltages. This rugged cable 
resists almost every enemy of cable life. And it is versatile. You can 
use it throughout your plant — aerially, in ducts, buried directly in 
the ground. It reduces down-time, maintenance and replacement 
costs. In addition to Durasheath, Anaconda offers the following 
cables with the same outstanding resistance qualities: Duralox Inter- 
locked Cable, Aerial Cable, Densheath 900 industrial wire, all-pur- 
pose 20-10 thermoplastic control cable. 


NEW OPERATING CONDITIONS. These have put new demands upon 
wiring. Higher loads generate more heat in cable . . . and more heat 
in cable, whether installed underground or in other moist locations, 
can destroy cable insulation. Today, Anaconda Butyl (AB) rubber 

insulation, used on many Anaconda rubber power cables, does the 
job withstanding heat and moisture at higher operating temperatures. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. The introduction into plants of process-heating 
equipment, process or comfort air conditioning, and new production 
machines calls for new wiring to carry the increased load. Anaconda 
Interlocked-Armor Cable can be installed up to 40% quicker than 
many other types of cable because it needs no conduit. You save time 
and money when the cable is installed — and later, too, if cable must 
be moved. This cable is 100% salvageable, it reduces fire hazard. . 

can be taken down and used again when plant changes are required. 


MODERN BUSWAY SYSTEMS. Anaconda’s flexible Powerduct Cable 
now makes it possible to increase the flexibility of your busways as 
never before. It just plugs into the busduct . and unplugs when you 
want to move machines. No costly conduit w put up or rip out. You 
effect important savings in production time and in labor. In addition, 
Anaconda Powerduct Cable is also 100% salvageable on every move! 


NEW POwER. As modern plants find the need of bringing more and 
more power into their working areas, more and more are choosing 
Anaconda Aerial Cable. It’s a wise, economical choice — especially 
where the underground area is congested with pipes and other struc- 
tures, or contains corrosive agents. Anaconda Aerial Cable is easy to 
install — even between closely spaced buildings where clearance is 
limited. Anaconda Aerial Cable is neat, safe, reliable, lower in cost 
than underground systems. 


NEW ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. The trend to automation and more 
complex machines puts new emphasis on control cable. Here, again, 
Anaconda’s years of cable experience has paid off in a full and con- 
stantly growing line of superior control cables — with modern types 
of insulations and coverings to give them highest reliability. The most 
promising control cable development is the all-purpose 20-10 thermo- 
plastic design for 600 volt service (30-15 control cable for 1000 volt 
service ). Anaconda Control Cables — both in rubber and plastic — 
assure you the most reliable service. 


CABLE COMPANY 


New York 4, New York 





“Big wheels of the barge-like earth movers roll fast 
to haul close to a million and a half cubic yards of dirt 
and rock on this job. Fred Weber Jr. (right) tells me 
Employers Mutuals’ men planned for safety even be- 
fore construction work began, know in advance the 
problem areas and the precautions to take for protec- 
tion of men, equipment and property.” 




















Wausau Story 


by LOUIS W. PRENTISS 

Major General U.S. Army (Ret.) 
Executive Vice President 

American Road Builders’ Association 
Washington, D.C. 





“The 41,000-mile, $40-billion National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways is a job 60 times bigger 
than the building of the Panama Canal... and that 
System is only part of our road building program. 

“The job is so big that, at the outset, some doubted 
our highway industry could perform the task. Those 
doubters failed to realize our contractors have never 
had a chance to work at their full capacity. Nor did 
they realize the help contractors could draw from indus- 
tries that supply materials and services. 

“| was impressed by the extent and importance 
of this help on a recent visit to a job near St. Louis. The 
work is being done by the St. Louis County Bridge and 
Grading Company in joint venture with its parent 
company, Fred Weber, Contractor, Incorporated. 

‘““Mr. Weber and his two sons told me they hold 
insurance policies with Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
..- including workmen’s compensation, fleet and equip- 
ment, fire and public liability. And, says Mr. Weber, 
‘That gives us help we need.’ This is help that puts 





"Table talk sets the day’s work. Jim Miller 
(second from left) isan Employets Mutuals’ 
Safety Engineer, works closely with Fred 
Weber and his sons, Fred Jr. and John. 
Before Webers submitted bid, Employers 
Mutuals quoted insurance costs.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


“Cross roads. During construction 
here, heavy equipment must often cross 
busy Highway 66. With Employers 
Mutuals’ help, the Webers have set up 
one of the most effective safety-signal 
systems I’ve ever seen on a job.” 


ON THE ROAD AHEAD 


experts on the contractor’s management team. These 
are men who know how to protect workers’ lives, pre 
vent accidents, avoid property damage. Employers 
Mutuals’ men start by examining the project plans and 
site to give the contractor a pre-bid estimate of his 
insurance costs. As the work goes on, they’re continually 
helping maintain safe working conditions and procedures. 
“From my own observation, I can agree with what 
Mr. Weber told me about Employers Mutuals’ men 
They help provide safety that pays both contractors 
and taxpayers. You can count the dividends in efficiency, 
dollars and cents, and humanitarian benefits. I’d say 
that makes them ‘good people to do business with’.”’ 


As one of the leading insurers of construction projects 
Employers Mutuals of Wausau helps contractor-policy 

holders make jobs come out safely and profitably. With 
109 Employers Mutuals of Wausau offices throughout the 
United States, service is never more than a few hours awa) 

We urite all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance 
(including automobile) and are one of the largest writers 
of workmen’s compensation. Consult your telephone dire 

tory for your nearest Wausau Man or write us in Wausau, 
Wisconsin. 
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“All clear, when rock is blasted means 
Employers Mutuals’ men have already 
determined safe charges, have seen to it that 
all nearby property owners have been told 
what’s happening and have suggested othe: 
hazard controls.” 
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Above: Pipe fabricating plant shows multiple use of Parkersburg Metal 
Buildings, Right: A small office used by a power company. Both types of 


buildings use Parkersburg exclusive interlocking panels, 





Build exactly what you want... fast! 


Versatility—that’s the word for Parkerse- 
burg. And that’s why you get exactly the 
building you need without compromise when 
you specify Parkersburg. It is the newest, 
broadest, most flexible metal building line on 
the market today. 

And you get a high quality permanent build- 
ing delivered and erected exactly when you 
want it—thanks to theé:most modern, precision 





mass production facilities in the industry. 

For a tool shed or a multiple unit factory, 
an eye-appealing supermarket or a maximum 
utility warehouse, get the Parkersburg Plan. 
It will help you cut financing costs, erection 
costs and maintenance costs, 

Just look in the yellow pages for your nearby 
Parkersburg Dealer-Erector or sales office, or 
write for Data Book BD-859-4, 


METAL BUILDINGS 


BUILDING DIVISION + THE PARKERSBURG RIG & REEL COMPANY « PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 




















America rides 
SAFER under the 
“NIGHTTIME SUN” 


















A DIVISION OF 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lighted ribbons of concrete; what a boon to the nighttime driver! deliver all the light you need on our rapidly expanding 
The next time you cross one of these well-lighted inter- highway system. 

changes, notice the bright, comfortable “Nighttime Sun” Research and skill at SOLA, which have produced 
light of the mercury vapor lamps that guide your way. such advanced electrical and electronic products as the 


The constant, even light intensity, and the reliability of SOLA Constant Voltage Transformer, regulated D.C. 
lumen output of these lamps was made possible only by power supplies and complete power systems, as well as 


the development of the original SOLA Constant Wattage the constant wattage ballast for mercury vapor and 
Ballast. fluorescent lighting, contribute to our diversification and 
growth. 


If you look closely at the very top of the light standards, 


you’ll see this weatherproof SOLA transformer. There’s There are several things that characterize our Com- 
one for each light standard on many of the super-highway pany: Most important to you——our products are basic, 
interchanges located from Alaska to Florida. And it’s reaching the lives of millions of Americans in their homes 
the first ballast that, by actual field tests, has proved it and in their industries. 

can survive these extreme weather conditions, and also And—RESEARCH is BASIC in our PRODUCTS. 


SOLA ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 


OTHER DIVISIONS OF BASIG@ PRODUCTS CORPORATION: 
Hevi-Duty Electric Company, Froedtert Malt Corporation, 
and Como-Cast Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Anchor Manufacturing Co., Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Bauer-Schweitzer Malting Co. Inc., San Francisco, California. 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











RESEARCH is BASIC in our PRODUCTS 
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THE GREAT STRENGTH OF 


-NAXTRA 


LETS YOU ELIMINATE COSTLY 
DEAD WEIGHT FROM YOUR PRODUCTS 


N-A-XTRA is the best low-alloy, extra high-strength steel you can 
buy. Heat-treated, fully quenched and tempered, it’s now available 
in minimum yield strength levels of 80,000—110,000 psi. This is 
nearly three times the strength of ordinary carbon steel. 


The great strength of N-A-XTRA gives engineers and designers a 
unique opportunity to eliminate bulky, useless dead weight from 
finished products. Production men will delight in its superior form- 
ability and superb weldability. Send today for our illustrated brochure 
on N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH steel. Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-8. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL 


4 DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION le 














WILDING INC. presents its employees 


with extra financial security... 











Wilding camera crew getting set to “roll” in a salt mine, 1000 feet below the earth’s surface. 


..through GROUP INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


“Communications for Business” is Wilding’s own de- 
scription of its operations. This progressive organization 
produces filmed, televised, live, and printed presentations 
for use by all types of businesses to communicate with 
their sales staffs and customers. 

For its own employees, Wilding maintains a modern 
benefits program that includes Group Life and Major 
Medical Insurance from New York Life. This insurance 
offers financial assistance to families in the event of the 
death of the wage earner—also helps to relieve the financial 
burden should he or a member of his family require medi- 
cal care. 

New York Life Group Plans are now in operation in 
thousands of organizations throughout the United States 


and Canada. Like Wilding, these companies find that 
flexible, easy-to-administer New York Life Group Insur- 
ance is a low-cost way to build morale and increase produc- 
tivity. To find out how a similar custom-made plan can be 
made part of your employee benefits program, call your 
agent, broker or write direct: 


NEW YORK LIFE 


@l INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Pians 
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Have you been wondering about your marketing estimates, for now and 
for the years to come? 


If you’ve been having qualms, you probably can forget them. Unless 
you’ve set your sights very high, you’re off the target. 


Latest figures on household formation show further improvement. 


The Census Bureau estimates that there were 51.3-million households 
last March. That was a gain of almost exactly 900,000 in the 12 months, 
the best increase in the last three years, and the largest save one in the 
last eight years. (1956 had a gain of 1-million.) 


Some things about the shape of the market may escape you unless you 
are a student of the figures. For example, the gain of more than 1%4-million 
in the number of households in the last two years has taken place with 
an exceptionally small growth in husband-and-wife families. 


Just off hand, most of us think of households as husband-and-wife, 
living-together families. But they make up only 75% of the total. 


Some families have only a male head (2.4% last March). And quite 
a few are headed by a divorced or widowed female (8.3%). Then there are 
men or women on their own but maintaining households. 


Economic conditions have a great deal to do with growth in the number 
of households formed by newly married couples, as everyone knows. 


During the 1953-54 recession, the number of households increased by 
not quite 1.4-million in two years—only half husband-wife families. Then, 
in 1955-56, households formed numbered 134-million and more than 80% 
of the growth was accounted for by husband-wife households. 


From March, 1957, to March, 1959, households increased by 1%4-million. 
But, of that number, only 700,000 were headed by husbands and wives. 


Now you can see another real catch-up in marriages coming. 


New marriages may be a one-shot market, in a measure. In the first 
instance, there is business for the jeweler, the customer, the caterer, and 
everyone handling appliances and furnishings for the new home. 


But continuing marriages obviously are the future’s best market. 


As the young couple’s earning power grows—and the family increases— 
the old house is outgrown. With the bigger home comes the need for a new 
car—maybe two. And there are periodic home renovations quite aside from 
the routine provisioning and clothing of growing families. 


Families headed by a lone man or woman have basic needs very similar 
to those of husband-wife families, without doubt. But the children are 
likely to be older—may be producing additional incomes. 


Even if there are multiple incomes, there possibly will be less thought 
of a new or better house because the chicks will soon be leaving the nest. 
But sister may be able to afford an above-average wardrobe, and brother 
probably will drive a snappy car. 


Among the individuals maintaining households, you have mainly old- 
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sters and youngsters. The wants of the oldsters are likely to be fairly simple 
—though increasingly they have the retirement income to make their needs 
and wants felt. The youngsters aren’t big buyers of durable goods; they 
usually rent and let the landlord supply the refrigerator. 


These individuals, though, in the aggregate make up a pretty important 
market. They constitute more than 14% of all today’s households. 


Marriages undoubtedly have been more numerous recently than in the 
previous 24 months (quite aside from June’s normal impetus). That would 
be the expectation with recovery and greater job security 


And this all has a lot to do with the high rate of home building. 


Housing starts in the first seven months of this year were only a whisker 
behind the all-time record of 1950 (BW—Aug.22’59,p20). 


As to how well these houses will sell, you might take a look at some 
findings by the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago from a survey of both 
lenders and builders. This summarizes the predominant feeling: 


“Last year it was the market for houses that worried us; this year it’s 
financing.”’ There are buyers aplenty, willing to assume the debt; it’s just a 
question of the mortgage money being available. 


Home buyers have been able to get mortgage money so far this year— 
but at a price. The Chicago Federal Reserve notes that 542% had been the 
going rate on conventional mortgages early this year but that recently 
commitments have been made more generally at 534% and even 6%. 


Moreover, in the bank’s area, discounts on FHA-guaranteed mortgages 
are running 2 and 3 points. Raising the VA rate to 544%, where it matches 
the FHA rate, presumably means discounting of VA’s, too. This may increase 
the flow of credit, but the terms aren’t too attractive. 


Few doubt that general tightening in the money market and competi- 
tion from high yields on bonds (page 82) will affect mortgages. 


But, through midyear at least, the Savings & Loan Assns. were making 
plenty of money available to borrowers. These institutions, which lend 
mainly on conventional mortgages, report home loans totaling nearly 
$7.7-billion, 45% higher than in the first half of 1958 


Nearly half the total advanced came from the inflow of new savings 
with the bulk of the remainder resulting from payments on old loans. 


Appliance dealers don’t get the full benefit of the new-home market 
because many kitchens, for example, are sold by the manufacturer as a 
package to the builder. 


Yet dealers are pleased by the snapback from 1958 (when people put 
off buying) and think the rest of 1959 will be still better. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, after a check in its area, 
says in its August letter that, barring short stocks due to the steel strike, 
dealers are convinced that “1959 may very well turn out to be one of the 
best years experienced for quite a while.” 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 29, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


























...help electric utilities generate low-cost power 


A major part of the equipment used by electric power plants 

are giant steam condensers honeycombed with thousands of copper or 
copper-alloy tubes. By changing exhaust steam to water, in the 
power-generation cycle, these tubes help create modern electric power 
that serves everyone so well. Because of their excellent life-service 
record, Phelps Dodge condenser tubes are specified by the great majority 


of electric utility companies supplying both rural and urban areas. 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS 


Corporation *« GOO Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





FIRST FOR LASTING QUALITY—FROM MINE TO MARKET 
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American Box Board Company, 
Central Fibre Products Company and 


The Ohio Boxboard Company 


Announce Their Merger, Forming... 


Corporation of America 


National Network of Packaging Services 


Users of packaging, whether their requirements are large or small, regional or 
national, can now benefit from the expanded services offered by 

Packaging Corporation of America. Complete integration — from vast 
timberlands, through 8 mills and 41 converting plants — assures dependable 
delivery ... consistently high product quality. 


Each of the merging companies — all approximately equal in size . . . each a major 
supplier in its own region — brings its own special productive abilities. Now, 
Packaging Corporation of America offers the coordinated facilities, the broad 
geographic coverage and the talents of over 7,000 experienced men and 

women as a complete packaging service. 

Packaging Corporation of America, 

Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio. 


Egg Packaging Products - Molded Pulp Products + Paperboards 
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AN EFFICIENCY FACTOR 


Upkeep dollars saved are profit dollars earned 
when your office is equipped with Movable 
HAUSERMAN Walls. The original beauty of your office 
is maintained without the constantly recurring cost of 
expensive repainting. Periodic soap-and-water 
washing keeps the baked-enamel finish looking like new. 
Space organization You save again when it becomes necessary to change 
electrical wiring and telephone lines. Wires and 


with H A U Sy ec R M A N Walls lines are easy to get at, and there are no costly 


interruptions of your office routine. The job is finished 


makes the beautiful in minutes — really finished with no need for 
repainting or patching plaster. 
practical, too You'll receive other day-to-day benefits from 


minimum-maintenance HAUSERMAN Walls, too. For 
instance, when large office equipment or furniture must 
be moved, it’s a simple matter to take out an entire 
wall section. It replaces easily, restores the original 
fine appearance without additional repair work. 

Ask your nearby HAUSERMAN representative about 
minimum maintenance and the other HAUSERMAN 
efficiency factors... movability unlimited and business 
environment. Look in the Yellow Pages under “Partitions.” 
Or write to: 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


7396 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada Ltd., Mallard Rd., Toronto, Ontario 





MOVABLE HAUSERMARN INTERIOR WALLS 
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Detroit Has Bold Hopes for 1960 


This week the final 1959 model auto- 
mobile rolled off the production line. 
Across the nation, auto showrooms 
proclaimed clearance sales. In Detroit, 
auto executives showed new cars to re- 
porters and ticked off their -achieve- 
ments in 1959 a>d hopes for 1960. 

A new sales year is just a month 
away, and the perpetually optimistic 
auto men can hardly wait. If their 


judgment of the market is correct, 1960 
will be high among their best years, 

¢ Dealer Inventories—Detroit has risen 
from the depths and the men who 
make and sell automobiles see nothing 
ahead to check the upward climb. 
When their own particular New Year’s 
Day comes (see calendar), their dealers 
should be in fine shape. When the bulk 
of the 1960 makes goes on sale in early 


October, there should be only 300,000 
or so 1959 models scattered around the 
country—a number that in the past has 
presented no problem. 

Nor does Detroit expect any unusual 
problems in giving dealers enough 1960 
models to get away to a good start 
And that takes into account the steel 
strike. The auto executives sound the 
same note: They have enough steel to 
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COMPACT CARS by Big Three go on sale soon. 


give dealers cars to sell on Introduction 


Dav and for some time afterward. (A 
trike running into October though 
would cause trouble 


Quarter Forecast—By this 
industry had built nearly as 
many cars as in all of 1958—just unde 
+.1-million. It probably will pass last 
vear’s output in mid-September, getting 
up steam for a fourth quarter that 
should be a blast. According to Ward's 
\utomotive Reports, the auto industry 
is scheduling assembly of than 
!.9-million cars from October through 
December, only a shade under the high- 
est quarter in history. ‘That indicates a 
. sort of daring not seen in the auto in- 
dustry the fall of 1955—when the 
auto people turned out 1,949,000 new 
model cars 

Dealer stocks of new cars last Dec. 31 
about 600,000. ‘Throwing in that 
fourth-quarter prediction, output this 
vear will be 6.3-million, for a 
total supply of during the 12 
months of 6.9-million. But. sales of 
domestic calendar vear 1959 
still are expected to be around 5.8-mil- 
lion. Even deducting 100,000 cars for 
cxport and another 100,000, which go 
to government agencies and never show 
up as registrations, that leaves nearly 
l-million in dealers’ hands come next 
Jan. 1. Never before has there been 
an inventory that high so earlv in the 
selling year. 

And, due to the of sales of 
smaller cars, there haven’t been so many 
imponderables in the market for many 
years. 
¢ GM’s Forecast—Obviouslv, the auto 


e Fourth 


wee k the 


OTC 


since 


were 


about 


CagTs 


Cars in 


surge 
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Above, facing left, are GM Corvairs. 


executives expect the selling rate of the 
1960 models to support an inventory of 
that size. The General Motors’ sales 
forecast for calendar 1960 is 6.9-million 
passenger cars—domestic and_ foreign. 
GMI estimated sales of imported cars in 


1960 at about 500,000, and expects 
dealers to move 6.4-million U.S.-made 
vechicles—which has been donc only 
twice before, in 1950 and 1955. Both 


idmittedly exceptional vears 

l‘or some months, Ford thinking has 
been that the 1960 market would be up 
iround 6.8-million, at least. And this 
week, George Romney, president of 
American Motors Corp., predicted that 
sales of compact cars alone in 1960 will 
add up to 2.25-million. 


|. Optimistic Outlook 


Such market forecasts tell a lot about 
the mental outlook of the Detroit exec- 
utive. As in some past vears, he bases his 
forecast on a strong cconomy and high 
consumer disposable income. But  be- 
neath that is the belicf, undamaged by 
1958, that automobiles are the consum- 
crs most-wanted acquisition and that 
Detroit, after having lost the scent tem- 
porarily, has found it again. 

So the buyer wants smaller, compact 
cars? Detroit has them in Chevrolet’s 
Corvair, Ford’s Falcon, and Chrvysler’s 
Valiant—which are scheduled for more 
than 200,000 of that fourth-quarter pro- 
duction—and in AMC’s Rambler and 
Studebaker-Packard’s Lark. So the con- 
sumer wants newness, but with some 
measure of economy and less ostenta- 
tion? Detroit will offer that, too. 





VALIANT 


is Chrysler's new compact car. 





FALCON is Ford’s entry in the new field. 


In short, much of the optimism being 
expressed by the auto chiefs is 
on product. Not since the 1955 models 
has there been such a sweeping change 
in product 


based 


ll. Something for Everyone 


“At Pontiac,’ 
manager, S. | 


that division’s general 

Knudsen, said last week 
“We concluded that with the general 
rise in economic well-being, the Ameri- 
can family would be giving more and 
more thought to the problem of sur- 
rounding itself with symbols that would 
adequately reinforce the status 
they wished to project.” 

And Oldsmobile Div.’s general man 
ager, J. F. Wolfram, hit the samc chord 
“In a rising economy more people will 
buv the comfortable, 
full-size automobiles.” 


Image 


more supcrior, 
You could snort at these expressions 
of a concept that apparently died a 
couple of years ago except for one 
thing: Both Pontiac and Olds have donc 
very well in 1959. 
e New Styling—Both Knudsen and 
Wolfram estimate they will sell even 
more cars next vear. The reason is that 
both have restvled their cars. Although 


in 1959 thev were the most successfu 


of the “medium-priced” cars, there is 
hardly a piece of external sheet metal 
that is identical with the 1959 cars 


In addition, both are offering optional 
“economy” engines using regular grade 
gasoline. 
Buick, is heavily 
sculptured side panels. 
Bravely, Knudsen, 


too, restvled, with 


Wolfram 


and 
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Buick’s general manager, Edward D. 
Rollert, said they didn’t fear any 
damage to their sales from the forth- 
coming compact cars. But they put 
“economy” engines in their lines. And 


Pontiac is adding a series priced just 
above its cheapest model, to compete 
with the  highest-priced Chevrolets, 
Fords, and Plymouths, Knudsen ex- 
plains. ‘They are trying to offer some- 
thiag for everyone. 


The Bigger They Are 


All the twisting and turning—but 
without fundamental change—to accom- 
modate a new market isn’t going to do 
them much good if AMC’s Georg: 
Romney is night. Showing his com 
pletely restyled line this week, Romney 
said “‘if anybody is going to get seriously 
hurt (by the compact cars) it will be 
the present medium-priced cars or other 
big car lines.” Of new Rambler buyers 
in 1959 who already owned a car, he 
said 41% traded in a Chevrolet, Ford, 
or Plymouth and nearly 28% traded in 
medium-priced cars. 
¢ Romney's Goal—In_ thinking _ his 
own car won't be hurt by the smaller 
Chevy, Ford, and Plymouth, Romney 
is arguing from strength. In AMC's 
fisc: A vear ending Sept. 30, it will sell 
350,000 Ramblers; in the first seven 
months of the 1959 calendar vear it 
took 6.55% of total industry sales. In 
1960, Romney believes his Ramblet 
will exceed the sales of any other com- 
pact car. 

He'll have to go some. Both GM 
and Ford are shooting for a probable 
minimum of 350,000 units each for 
their small cars, and Chrysler’s normal 
production capacity will be better than 
300,000. AMC can produce 500,000 
cars a year. The Big Three gave an indi- 
cation this week of how they expect to 
put their compact cars on the market 
at less than $2,000 suggested factory 
list price. Instead of the usual dealer 
discount of approximately 25% (off 
the factory suggest price), the dealei 
discount on the compacts will be only 
20%. 

Theoretically, this is a cut in the 
dealer’s trading margin; in recent years 
dealers have not been able to sell cars 
at full factory list, and have been able 
to cut prices by taking a smaller margin. 
In practice, however, a discount to the 
dealer of 20% probably will be ample. 
If the factory bets are correct, the com 
pact cars will be in such demand that 
there will be very little price cutting. 
Imported cars and Rambler American 
have been carrying a discount of ap- 
proximately 20% and this has given the 
dealers ample trading margin because 
demand for the cars has been strong 
enough to enable to maintain the posted 
price. 
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Talking Tough to Congress 


Eisenhower has made plain what he wants from Capito! 


Hill on debt management, housing, and highway financing— 


and if he doesn’t get it, there may be vetoes and even a 


special session. 


Ihe Democratic leaders of Congress 
have been hoping the President's 10-day 
trip to Europe would give them a freer 
hand with legislation. But they learned 
differently this week. 

In one of his last acts just before 
leaving, Eisenhower fired messages to 
Congress on three hotly disputed issues. 
In effect, he laid down some ground 
rules he wants Congress to observe 
while he is out of the country. He 
hinted at more battles to come if Con- 
gress, in a rush to adjourn, refuses to 
heed his advice. 

In the messages and press confer- 
ence comments, he raised two warn 
ings: 

e If Congress insists on passing 
housing and highway finance bills loaded 
with features he does not like, the bills 
face possible vetoes even if Congress 
has quit and gone home. ‘The threat is 
veiled, but—on housing in _particular— 
it is there without question. 

e If Congress adjourns without do- 
ing something about raising the interest 
ceiling on savings bonds and long-term 
m: irketable bonds, Eisenhower mav pos- 
sibly call a special session to de: il with 
the issue. 

There was a time when such talk 
from Eisenhower might have been 
brushed aside by Congressional leaders. 
But since the whipping he has given 
them this session on the broad issue 
of spending—and especially since his 
successful appeal for a strong labor bill 
over the heads of Congress direct to 
the people—they are wary. 


Strong Views on Interest 


Eisenhower was particularly aggres- 
sive in his handling of the interest ceil- 
ing message. There has been a feeling 

high GOP circles that Eisenhower 
could not make a fighting defense of 
his views because the subject is too 
complicated for popular appeal. ‘There 
lias also been a feeling that a political 
slugging match over the issue could 
seriously damage Treasury operations. 

Eisenhower apparently shares no such 
fears. His message on interest ceilings, 
obviously prepared in the ‘Treasury 
Dept., bristles with arguments that 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson has 
been making to Democratic leaders. 
Here are Eisenhower's three chief 
points: 


e If higher interest is not allowe« 


on savings bonds, “millions of thrift 
Americans cannot be fairly treated 
e If the existing 44% ceiling 


long-term bonds is retained, “the 
of living may rise further as the I'rea 
ury will be forced to manage our $2 
billion debt in a way that adds 
sure to prices.” 

¢ Responsible investors in th 
U.S. and abroad will conclude that 
have not vet determined to manag 
financial affairs” soundly. 


e Like New Money—In today’s market 
the 44% ceiling bars the Treasury fre 


selling a bond of longer maturity than 
five vears. But the government, Fi 
hower argued, cannot afford t 
exclusively on short-term securities 
cause “‘thev have an effect not great 
different from the issuance of 
money.” 

He told Congress that if it refuses t 
act, it must take the responsibility f 
what could happen to the cost of 
ing and to the standing of ‘Ii 
securities. 

In an example often used by And 
son, Eisenhower compared the ‘I 
ury’s position with that of a px 
with a mortgage on his home. “S 
pose that an Tedwideal had a mortg 
on his home that had to be renew 
every few months,” he told Cong 
“He would be exposed to every shift 
the economy and to every chang 
financial conditions. Yet the Cong: 
in effect, is forcing the Treasury int 
this type of exposed position. It is 
ing to the Treasury, ‘when you have an 
borrowing to do, do it all on a short 
term basis.’ ”’ 

“To prohibit the Treasury from 
paving the market price for long-term 
money is just as impracticable as tell 
ing the Defense Dept. it cannot pay th 
fair market price for a piece of equip 
ment,” Eisenhower said. He denied th« 
request legislation is for the purpos 
of raising interest—as Democrats have 
charged—and said the Administration 
“always seeks to borrow as cheaply as 
we can.” 
¢ Extra Session?—In the message, Ei 
enhower said nothing about a possibl: 
special session. But “he told anyon 
that if Congress refused to take any ac 
tion at all, he would have to ie th 
matter serious consideration. 

At one point, Eisenhower introduced 
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the question of interest ceilings himself 
ind showed every indication that it is 
1 top issue in his mind. 

In afl this, Eisenhower is giving un- 
nistakable to the Democrats 
that if they want to wage a political 
the whole of inflation, 
tight money, and Administration fiscal 
policies, he is willing to accept the chal- 
lenge 

Ihe made with the full 
vacking of the GOP leadership in House 
ind Senate. The party’s Congressional 
leaders visited Eisenhower a few hours 
before the special messages were re- 


evidence 


War on Issuc 


move Was 


leased 


ll. Strong Views on Housing 


On housing, Eisenhower is making 
ne last effort to 


prove additional 


get Congress to ap 
mortgage lisurance 
iuthority for the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration as a separate piece of leg- 
lation. This would leave him free to 
to other provisions now included in a 
housing bill, $250-million for 
lleg dormitori $50-million — for 
lassrooms, $50-million for special hous- 
ng for the iuthority for 27,000 
new units, and $650,- 
nillion for urban renewal. He either op 
these programs outright 


such as 


derh 
public housing 
g OT be- 
programs ought to be 


I 


that the 


Congress shows no sign of breaking 
the housing bill into two parts. Instead, 
Democratic leaders are pushing a bill 
that contains many of the programs 
isenhower does not like 

Democratic strategy is to keep the 
vhole housing program in one package 


Eisenhower—if he vetoes at all— 
vould have to veto the mortgage insur- 
ice authority along with the rest. 
Eisenhower specifically warned Con- 


gress not to adopt this strategy, hinting 
broadly that he might prefer no legisla 
tion at all to a law containing features 
that he finds objectionable. If he vetoes 
the bill now going through Congress, 
t will be his second housing veto of the 
session. 

¢ On Highways—Eisenhower was more 
conciliatory on highway financing. He 
told Congress that a bill approved by 
the Ways & Means Committee calling 
for a 1¢ per gallon rise in the gasoline 
tax was at least a step in the right 
direction, though he had requested a 
14¢ rise which would have raised the 
tax from 3¢ to 44¢. 

But he objected to another provision 
of the Ways & Means bill, calling 
for a transfer of $800-million of excise 
tax receipts on automobiles from the 
general fund to the highway trust fund. 
His language here was not so tough as 
that he used on housing, however, and 
Democrats do not believe they face a 
veto threat 
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Retailers’ cash registers are 
jingling as youngsters outfit 
themselves for the annual trip 
back to classrooms. 


School Bel 


As the vear turns the corner into the 
fall season this week, retailers the coun- 


try over are toasting: “The children, 
God bless them!”’ ‘The back-to-school 
crowd, from tots to sophisticated col- 
legians, shows every sign of doing more 
than its share to push 1959 retail sales 
ahead. 

It’s true that the back-to-school buy- 
ing has barely begun in many cases. 
A late Labor Day pushed back the big 
season. The camping crowd is just get- 
ting home; some vacationers are still 
out vonder somewhere. And in some 
places, heat is scaring customers away. 
But whether or not the heavy buying 
has started, almost everyone is full of 
cheer about what the should 
bring. 

The optimism doesn’t stop with the 
fall period. Most retailers believe the 
upsurge already starting—some felt it 
as far back as June and July—heralds 
sales gains for the rest of the year. Not 
extravagant gains—the words “boom” 
and “record” crop up rarely. A few 
conservatives think 1959 will be even 
with, if not better than, 1958. Most 
think it will be better, but not over- 


season 
































































































STYLE-CONSCIOUS second-grader knows 
fur-trimmed coats are popular this fall. 


ls Are Music 


whelmingly better, perhaps 2% to 5% 


Actual sour notes are few. In some 
cities the heat, in Pittsburgh the steel 
strike, in San Francisco a_teamsters’ 
strike, these cause some worries. Some 


Chicago stores find consumers lethargic 
But in the main, the talk is rosy. 

e Ahead of the Indexes—And most 
stores thank the school gang. In cits 
after city, where the pickup has started, 
the back-to-school shops are consist- 
ently outdoing the performance of Fed 
eral Reserve indexes. Some places, the 
climb is spectacular, up to 50% ahead 
of last year. Smaller gains, of 10% to 
15% or appear more common, 
however. 

It’s Christmas in August, St. Louis 
merchants say. Others compare the 
season with Easter. Whether school 
buying tops Easter buying is a tossup, 
depending on the retailer. 

The little chart in the corner at left 
tells part of the story. More children- 
in every age group—bring more sales 
e Freer Spending—But statistics alonc 
don’t bring the gleam to the retailers’ 
eyes. Consumers seem to have had a 
change of heart about spending since 


less, 
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FIRST LONG PANTS means a big day in the life of a 5-year-old about SHAGGY LOOK is big news in today’s fashion 


to start school—and good money for retailers who cater to him. 


c. for Stores 


last summer. They are “unconscioush 
optimistic,” thinks a Philadelphia mer 
chant. ‘Times are better than a v« 
ago, and shoppers are acting accord 
ingly. 
In individual cases, this means all-out 
spending. “I'd say they are spending 
madly,” says a buyer in a quality de 
partment store. “There’s no price 
sistance. Everyone is living beyond his 
means,” a Houstonian thinks. ‘“Cus- 
tomers are splurging, including my 
wife,” says a Los Angeles store execu 
tive, mixing the bitter with the sweet 
But the moderate note sounds mor 
often. “Selective, not profligate,” a 
New Yorker puts it. A Milwaukeean 
finds ‘“‘no splurging, no crazy spending.” 
They are just freer, says St. Louis. 
What’s more, people insist that they 4 ' = 
get quality for what they spend. Stores ., 
report, happily enough, signs of up- 
grading everywhere. A Denver men’s 
clothing store says customers want 
“things that will last.” In St. Louis, 
everyone is taking the higher-priced 
merchandise. However much customers 
yearn for bargains, the bargain had bet- ACCESSORIES such as this furry hat are important, especially in college shops. 
ter be good; promotional merchandise town and big city stores must vie with outfitters on campus. 


with accent on the roughed-up furry feel of fabri 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES give fall buying a 


plus over Easter, which covers only fashions. 


without quality just isn’t taking any 
bargain-hunting housewife in. 

e Private Phones—Many stores find 
this year it doesn’t take so much pro- 
notion to pull customers in, though 
ypinion divided on this point. In 
ome cities, the children are getting 
the full promotional treatment. Mil- 
vaukee’s Boston Store has a “‘mechani- 
il professor” in its window to awe and 
ittract the young fry. Gimbels in the 
same city had a Coke party. A down- 
town store features children’s TV stars. 
Detroit put on the granddaddy of all 
promotions for the young: Its Central 
Business District Assn. staged a back- 
.to-school dance contest in 
downtown Cadillac square. The prize: 
private telephone lines for one year. 

Apparently, some of the promotion 
ums to pull people downtown. Store 
ifter store reported hefty gains in chil- 
dren’s wear in suburban branches, much 
smaller gains in the city. 
¢ Four Figures—A small, but growing, 
number come in armed to buy a whole 
wardrobe. An awed spokesman of a 
New York department store comments 
on the girl who ran up a bill in four 
figures in its swish College Shop. Ohr- 
bach’s in the same city finds “multiple 
buying” common—and mother doesn’t 
spare the expense when she’s buying for 
the kids, an official comments. 

The young market apparently divides 
into two schools: those who buy every- 
thing at one swoop, and a large number 
who hang back. Notorious conformists, 
many youngsters of all ages want to see 
what “they” are wearing before they 
commit themselves. An Atlanta mer- 


co 
teen-age 


30 


chant says: “Our big problem is to sell 
the college boys on the idea that we 
know what the fads are, and that they 
should arrive at school already dressed 
accordingly.” For, obviously, once the 
voungsters get away to college, they may 
buy there, not at home. 

e Fashion Trends—l’o a man, met- 
chants agree that the young crowd is 
fashion-conscious. A Milwaukee retailer 
thinks the pre-teen set is the most style 
conscious group of them all. ‘They don’t 
want moppet tvpes; they don’t fit the 
teen sizes. They want clothes for them- 
selves: Some of them are enjoving the 
harrowing pleasure of picking out their 
own clothes for the first time. 

The college set reports few major 
stvle changes. Some stores lament that 
nothing like the chemise has come up 
to create a buving spree. Casual clothes, 
matched sweaters and_ skirts, sports 
clothes, shorts, ponchos—these are all 
repeats from other vears. 

A few modifications show. “‘Evervone 
wants the shaggy look in everything,” 
savs an official of Brooklyn’s Abraham 
& Straus, and retailers all over agree. 
Weskits are the rage for girls. And 
“boots”—often of suede—are proper foot 
attire now. For boys, shinv khakis are 
creeping up on the still-favored blue 
jeans. The camel coat is a big thing. 
And a standout is racoon trim—on jac- 
kets, raincoats, coats. 
¢ Littlke Women-—It’s when vou get 
down to the little-girl market that you 
find sharp fashion trends. The big thing 
here is the “Little Women look,” or the 
old-fashioned look. Full skirts (the tots 
never did take to the chemise), calico 
prints are the earmarks of this look. 
\ Los Angeles merchant notes that bet- 
ter stvles in children’s wear are giving 
it a big assist. 

A few note a slight trend to dress up 
more. The Continental look has taken 
over in boys’ dressy wear many places 

it’s even a big factor among 4-vear- 
olds, one store says. 

There is one peril in this market. It 
is faddy. This keeps retailers jumpy as 
to how much to stock. Inventories gen- 
erally reflect the bullishness of the 
times. Most retailers sav they are some- 
what heavier than a year ago; a few ad- 
mit they are loaded. Except in cities 
where the steel strike pinches, retailers 
aren't worrying about inventories. 
¢ Few Complaints—Outside the chil- 
dren’s realm, most stores report a good 
summer. Furniture, home furnishings, 
appliances, and other hardgoods have 
done well most places. Air conditioners 
dragged in Dallas, where for once there 
have been no 100-degree days. A few 
groan still that fighting discount houses 
keeps profits down. Some stores sigh 
that consumers are all educated to ex- 
pect big bargains in the summer. But, 
when they compare this season with the 
1958 period, few are complaining. 


vears ago 
about 22‘ ot 
million annual sales in the first month. 
But after this novelty business binge 


Oklahoma 


S THE CARTOON suGGEsTs, there'll 
be some changes made next ‘T'ues- 


day when legal liquor sales start in Okla- 
homa. 
one of the longest noble experiments 
in temperance history. The state has 
been dry 
in 1907. 


(he date will mark the end of 


since it entered the Union 


Last spring, Oklahoma voters passed 


a repeal proposition Ina special referen 


dum (BW—RMar.2 


1’59,p32). 
sales start next week, 


When legal 


500 or more newly franchised retailers 
expect the greatest rush of customers 
since the Sooners thundered into the 
Old Indian 


Territory more than 50 
Retailers expect to rack up 
their estimated $57- 


over, retailers—and the rest of Okla- 


homa’s recently created liquor industry 


must learn to live with some sobering 


and confusing restrictions 

¢ Not Very Wet—Although wets out- 
voted the drys in the referendum ending 
prohibition, the vote merely authorized 
the legislature to draft 
trol act 
by rural—and prohibitionist—representa- 
tives, and in drawing up the regulations, 
it did its best to hobble the state’s un- 
born liquor business. 

¢ Amateur Spirits—One of the most 
perplexing rules governs personnel for 
the new liquor stores 
wanted to keep out the bootleggers, but 
at the same time to award the lucrative 
licenses only to 
So the regulations demand proof of 10 
vears’ residence in the state as well as 
proof that the applicant has never en- 
gaged in bootlegging nor held a federal 
liquor stamp. 
the amateur status of the new dealers. 


a liquor con- 
Che legislature is dominated 


rhe legislature 


native Oklahomans. 


rhese regulations assure 


Alarmed at this inexperience, several 


major distillers have rushed in_ task 
forces to teach neophyte dealers the 
tricks of the 
Walker, Inc., sent a team of 21 experts 
headed by Paul McGrath, assistant to 
the president, to Oklahoma as soon as 
it became legal. This team has been 
busy instructing prospective dealers in 
such rudiments as store lavout, shelf 
strength, and such basics as how many 
bottles a shelf will hold. 


liquor trade. Hiram 


Says McGrath, “We even give them 


an encyclopedia of alcohol which ex- 
plains 
zubrowka.” 

¢ Market Study—In addition to educat- 
ing new dealers, the distillers have been 
doing some rush research to determine 
brand and type preferences in this area. 


everything from absinthe to 


Hiram Walker ran exhaustive studies 


on the consumption patterns in Okla- 
homa’s neighboring states, then checked 
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“Gentlemen, we face the greatest threat in our 53 years of serving the state of 


Oklahoma. We must retain our 
hours, lower prices, free delivery .. .” 
its own market share in each on this 
basis. It thinks it can project a pretty 
accurate picture of what and how much 
Oklahomans will drink. 

The report sums up: “It looks like 
bourbon territory—probably 60% of ail 
sales “will come from this category. 
They don’t know the Martini out here, 
so gin won't sell very heavily.’ 
¢ Sweet Stuff—Still, Hiram Walker sees 
an excellent opportunity to introduce 
new consumer taste patterns. It relies 
on its experience in Kansas, which 
“became a big cordial consumer when it 
went wet 10 years ago.” 

Explains the company: “The runner 
[bootlegger| doesn’t ordinarily handle 
what we call ‘sweet stuff’—there’s not 
enough profit in it for him.” 

By the same token, vintners hope to 
establish a wine-buying habit in this 
area where wine has been almost un- 
obtainable. But one vintner has already 
run afoul of a regulation outlawing the 
fancy package as a form of alcoholic 
beverage promotion. The vintner at- 
tempted to bring in wine in attractive 
ceramic bottles. The Alcoholic Bever- 
age Control Board ruled that this 
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customers 


by offering even better service, longer 


violated a section of the code that for- 
bids sale of alcohol in containers having 
“an intrinsic value separate and apart 
from their use as containers.” 

Schenley Distillers Co. has applied to 
the board for an interpretation as to 
whether this restriction will also exclude 
the decanters and gift wrappings that 
are used to promote Christmas sales. 
¢ Lid on Ads—Restrictions and public 
sentiment threaten to hamper both the 
distillers and the newly established 
wholesalers in advertising their prod- 
ucts. They are expressly forbidden to 
advertise anything stronger than wine 
or beer on radio or TV. They can’t put 
up outdoor signs in the’ immediate 
vicinity of churches, schools, or retail 
liquor stores. 

So far, 33 of the state’s 50 daily news- 
papers have agreed to accept liquor ads. 
But this list excludes the state’s biggest 
paper, the Oklahoma City Daily Okla- 
homan, whose publisher is a militant 
teetotaler. None of the papers will 
carry. liquor ads on the comic pages or 
in their Sunday editions. 

Vholesale—Wholesalers are hedged 
by a number of other restrictions which 


Suffers the Pangs of Repeal 


have held down the number of appli- 
cants to 19 well-heeled operations. ‘They 
must pay $4,000 for annual permits. 
They cannot accept any financial assist 
ance from distillers, must pay C.O.D. 
for all stocks. And they must carry ade- 
quate stocks of any brands Oklahomans 
are likely to request. 

Wealthy builder Harry Grimshaw 
figures the opening inventory for his 
wholesaling company represents an in 
vestment of $1.25-million. 
¢ Retail—The retailer must be the most 
chaste of all under Oklahoma’s new 
laws. Initially, the regulations said 
stores could not be located within 300 
feet of a church or school. When an 
enterprising applicant put in for the 
promising location across the street 
from the men’s dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the rules were 
hastily amended to include any school 
owned properties. Another applicant 
wanted to locate near a Christian Sci 
ence reading room. The Control Board 
pondered whether the reading room 
constituted a church, finally O.K.'d hi 
location. 

Does a listing in the yellow pages ot 
the telephone directory constitute ad 
vertising? ‘This posed another puzzler 
for the Control Board. Under the law 
any form of retailer advertising is taboo 
After some wrangling, the 
cided such listings aren’t advertising a 
long as the retailer lists only his name 
¢ Colorless—Outside and inside, the 
retail shops will be eminently discreet 
if somewhat drab. The law limits each 
shop to one outside sign bearing some 
combination of the words “retail alc 
holic liquor store” in letters no bigg 
than + in. high and 3 in. wide. While 
the board accepted a proposal to use 
gas lighting on the signs, it rejected 
“extravagant neon.” 

Inside their shops, the retailers are 
barred from setting up the colorful dis- 
plays and point-of-purchase sales aids 
which distillers regard so highly 
° Bootlegging—Legalization ot liquor 
will crimp, but probably not end, the 
operations of Oklahoma’s — well-en- 
trenched bootleggers. The new law 
makes bootlegging a felony instead of a 
misdemeanor. And the $2.40-per-gallon 
tax, one of the highest in the nation, 
gives the state and municipalities, who 
will divide up the revenues, a strong 
incentive to wipe out bootlegging. 

But the heavy tax can also work to 
the bootlegger’s advantage. By buying 
out of state, they may be able to under- 
cut retail prices by as much as $20 a 
case. And the law prevents retailers from 
competing with bootleggers in render- 
ing services such as off-hour sales and 
home delivery. 
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Steel Town Takes Strike Calmly 


Bethlehem’s 
still aren’t hurting too much, 
and the strikers won't be pinched 
to the point of talking surrender. 


PICKETS at Bethlehem Steel plant while 


iway the time at cards. Some 


THIRD STREET 


strikers are 
applying for state relief and rent reductions. 


in downtown Bethlehem is almost deserted at midafternoon 


businessmen 


Since early 1946, unionized employ 
Bethlehem Steel Co.'s Bethle 
hem plant have spent 199 days on 
strike—not counting wildcats. So per 
haps it shouldn't be too surprising that 
the citv reacts to the current walkout 
as sO many people do to the cold war 

with some genuine annoyance, but 
passively, with profound 
even indifference. 

\s the shutdown entered its 
week, no one there favored the 
but no one was 


ces ot 


resignation, 


sixth 
strike, 
about it. 
strike was 


actively sore 
\s a conversation piece, the 
dead. Mostlv, there was no 
tance to discuss it—but the outsider had 
to bring it up. The townspeople didn't 
On three things, practically 

igreed 

e It’s an unpopular strike 

e Even so, it’s not going to be 
ended by rank and file surrender. 

¢ There's nothing anyone in Beth- 
Ichem can do about it. 
¢ Clear-Cut Lesson—If 
needs it, there’s one clear-cut 
As a useful, definitive test of the 
relative economic strength of the com- 
pany and the union, strike is 


great reluc 


evervone 


management 
kk sson 
here 


such a 


. Last 


year’s recession left steelworkers with few nesteggs to tide them over a long strike. 


IDLED STEELWORKERS take advantage of the shutdown to wet 


their fishing lines or take a dip in the Lehigh River. 


anachronistic. There simp! 
many other factors involved 

What such a strike does t 
ability of the supporting busines 
munity to exist while the bulk 
income is cut off, and (2) the ability 
welfare to fend off privation. 

In Bethlehem, last week, neither of 
these capabilities had been tested clos« 
to the vield point 
e “Business Is Off’—It’s tr 
is off—quite a few proprietors say “at 
least 50 But for 15,000 strikers, the 
relief capability was just be 
function ifter five 
shutdown 

‘This is the we 
savs a bar and 


ic, business 


ginning to 
seriously wecks ot 
rst I’ve ever had it,” 
\ lunchroom proprietor 
whose 22 vears on Third Street includ 
four recessions and seven strikes. 

‘We're now beginning to 
tions for rent reduction,” 
Authority official 

‘I haven’t been hurt seriously vet,” 
barber, perhaps half of whos¢ 
comes from the 


get applica 
savs a Housing 


Savs a 
trade 
ness community 
I'll be in trouble 

“We don’t know just when the fed 
eral surplus food will arrive,” savs a 
United Steelworkers district staffer, ““but 
it’s been — for 
the strike goes on, that figure 
Meanwhile, we'r ‘ales to 
include meat and butter 
corm | 


supporting busi 
“But in another weck, 


20,000 peopl If 
will ris¢ 
get them to 
th the 


They say it isn't 


along wi 
meal and rice 
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SMALL SHOPS report that business is off as much as 
The hardest-hit claim that it’s the worst in over 2( 


APPLIANCE. store sign reflects the attitude of the tow 
merchants who are old hands at weathering strikes. 


ey 


nine & 


Ht 
_ oy 





STRIKER kills time by painting a business 
building he owns. Like his fellow unionist: 
he has no theory as to when strike may end 
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available, but our taxes have been buy- 
ing it and we need it now.” 

“Business is bad,” says a men’s store 
owner. “And it was bad for some time 
before the strike. I haven’t even sent 
out any bills—it makes them mad if vou 
do. 

According to the Bethlehem Globe- 
limes, there are +52 strikers eligible for 
social security, since they're over 65, 
qualified, and are 
$100 per month 

“T’d easily have had an all-time store 
record in my first vear,”’ says the man- 
ager of a Third Street auto suppl; 
Now there’s no telling. If it 
goes on, we might not even equal last 
year’s volume, which wasn’t very good.” 

‘Our members are beginning to sign 
up for state relief,” savs a local union 
officer. “How many? Perhaps 10% 
now. That figure will grow, of course, 
if the strike lasts.” 

That’s the way it goes in a steel 


earning less than 


house 


town, these davs, and it goes a good deal 
farther than that, too. The _ utilities 
don't cut off nonpaving customers—un- 
less they were “bad pav” when they 
were working 

Mortgagors and landlords also wait 
“We've onl 
had one dispossess problem so far,” savs 
John Posivak, who is legislative repre- 
sentative for USW’s District 9, and 
who is heading its strike welfare pro- 
gram. “We settled that one O.K. I 
haven't heard of anvone in trouble on 
We only had two 
such cases all last year, and you know 
how bad things were then.” 
¢ Contrast—“Things’” were indeed bad 
in Bethlehem in 1958. Basically, it’s 
a one-industrv town. Also, the Bethle- 
hem plant’s product mix is heavily 
oriented toward capital goods. Hence, 
employment there took an even more 
severe thrashing than it did in many 
‘steel cities. 

hat’s why it was so puzzling to find 
such broad passivity in Bethlehem as 
the strike entered its sixth week. The 
1956 strike followed 18 months in 
which steel’s operating rate averaged 
94.6%. There were plenty of jobs. 
lull work-weeks and some _ overtime 
vielded considerable opportunity to lay 
away some cash against a strike or some 
other catastrophe. 

But that wasn’t the case this time. 
Steel had had 14 slow months—with at 
least 200,000 men unemployed and 
with widespread short work-weeks—be- 
fore its resurgence early this year. In 
Bethlehem, the 1958 slowdown had to 
be longer and deeper than in most 
other steel towns. 

So it’s reasonable to suppose the steel- 
worker had little accumulated cash 
against the inevitable strike in 1959; 
you'd have to figure, also, that he went 
back to work this spring with some un- 


paid bills. 


quietly for their money 


mortgage payments 
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But you would be wrong to conclude 
that Bethlehem’s economy now must 
be stagnant, its business people hurt 
to the point of angry protest, and the 
strikers pinched to the point of ponder- 
ing surrender. 

“Not only has business been good all 
vear,” savs used-car dealer Albert J. 
Wheeler. “If it staved like this the 
rest of the vear, I couldn’t honestly 
complain.” 

“I’ve never seen Hess’s so jammed,” 
said a Bethlehem woman who drove, on 
the strike’s 35th dav, to nearby Allen- 
town for a conventional summer-end 
sale at the department store that domin- 
ates trade in that end of the Lehigh 
Vallev. “We were in a trafic jam 15 
blocks awav from the store. When we 
got there, it was hard to get waited on.” 

“Trouble is,” says a north Bethlehem 
dentist, whose practice probably in- 
cludes as many nonstriking, salaried 
steel people as strikers, “the kids aren't 
coming in for their pre-school check- 
ups 
¢ No Settlement in Sight—When’s it 
going to end? 

“I doubt it will be over by Sept 
15th,’”’ savs a USW district representa- 
tive. 

“How can vou even make a sensible 
asks a professional man. “It’s 
all being handled over in New York. 
No kidding. Even in the company’s 
headquarters town, all we know is what 
we read in the papers. 

“The latest gossip is that both the 
companies and the union have rented 
the negotiating rooms in New York 
through Oct. 15,” says a store owner. 
“So thev don’t think it'll be over before 
then.” 

“What's your guess?’’ asks a_ steel 
company management man. “We prob- 
ably know less about it than you do.” 

Everyone, whether he’s working 
routinely in “the main office,” is on 
strike, or sits in his store awaiting a 
customer, is aware of—but mostly apa- 
thetic toward—the negotiating deadlock. 
You hear no guessing about how it’s to 
be broken. There’s only perfunctory 
speculation about when a ‘Taft-Hartley 
injunction might come. ‘The announce- 
ment that Labor Secy. Mitchell was 
ready to reveal the facts he has found 
evoked total boredom. In steelworkers’ 
bars, the beer drinkers argued about the 
new 4% sales tax the legislature passed 
that week, and about a new auto insur- 
ance law that boosts premiums for un- 
safe drivers. 
¢ What Are the Chances?—W ould the 
union give, some, on the companies’ 
proposed tightening of the work rules— 
which would evoke a cash offer and 
a settlement? 

“Look,” said an elderly picket captain 
at the Coke Works gate, “every one of 
those gains they want to take away cost 
us money. We struck for all of them.” 


Oo ° 
guess 


Limit on Taxes 


Both houses of Congress 
have approved a token re- 
striction on state power to tax 
interstate business. 


It now seems certain that Congress 
will enact some kind of legislation this 
vear limiting the authority of each state 
to tax the income that interstate com 
panies earn within their berders. But it 
seems equally certain that the action 
will be only a tiny, tentative gesture. 

Years of Congressional inaction, hun 

dreds of court rulings, and an accelerat 
ing drive of states for new revenue have 
combined to create a complex legal 
snarl, one which Congress is obviously 
in no mood to untangle all at once 
Both houses agree on the need for 
studies over the next two or three 
vears. 
e Senate Bill—The Senate last week 
toned down the bill proposed by its 
l'inance Committee, knocking out an 
exemption from state taxation for com- 
panics that maintain sales offices in the 
state. ‘he approved version, like the one 
approved by the House this week, 
merely bars a state from taxing the in- 
come of an interstate company whose 
only activity within its borders consists 
of soliciting orders. 

(he House bill would apply only to 
1959 and 1960 taxes; the Senate bill has 
no cutoff date. The House bill would 
set up a special Congressional study to 
come up with ideas for long-range leg 
islation by 1961; the Senate provides a 
14-man commission from Congress, the 
Executive branch, and the Conference 
of Governors, to report its findings in 
1961 and 1962. 
¢ Court Rulings—The legislation that’s 
in the works makes no attempt to come 
to grips with the entire problem. It 
merely clarifies one situation on which 
the Supreme Court hasn’t specifically 
ruled 

Last February, the high court upheld 
Georgia and Minnesota taxes on the 
income that two interstate companies 
earned within those states. In both 
cases, the only business activity was in 
maintaining sales offices and soliciting 
orders within the states. 

Shortly afterward, two cases involv- 
ing a Louisiana income tax reached the 
court. Two companies challenged the 
tax on the ground that, while they 
solicited orders within the state, they 
didn’t maintain sales offices there, as in 
the Georgia and Minnesota cases. The 
Supreme Court merely declined to hear 
the Louisiana cases, allowing the lower 
court rulings to stand, upholding the 
tax. The bills in Congress would knock 
out such taxes. 
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...to make Allen-Bradley 
the safest, most reliable 
motor control you can buy 


This Allen-Bradley laboratory engineer has just subjected 
another motor control device to far more current than it 
would ever encounter in ordinary service. Such tests 
demonstrate the plus values in A-B motor control . . . your 
assurance of dependability—at maximum ratings—under 
any operating conditions it may encounter. 


Reliability, performance, and safety testing is an inte- 
gral part of each step in the production of A-B motor con- 
trol. Not content with ‘“‘spot checking” of parts and 
devices—tests and retests of every single component and 
device are routine procedure in the Allen-Bradley plant. 
Consequently, we know you are going to get more millions 
of trouble free operations when you specify Allen-Bradley 
quality motor control. 


ALLEN -BRADLEY 


MEMBER OF NEMA 


Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. * In Canada: Allen-Bradley Canada Lid., Galt, Ont. 








You're watching a motor starter “blow up” in the 
Allen-Bradley high current laboratory. 





A-B BULLETIN 709 
ACROSS-THE-LINE 
SOLENOID STARTERS 


A-B solenoid starters de- 
signed with only ONE 
moving part, double 
break, silver alloy con- 
tacts, and permanently 
accurate overload relays, 
are made in 9sizes with ra- 
tings up to 450 hp, 220v; 
900 hp, 440-550 v. 
Allen-Bradley also 
makes a full line of quality 
high voltage control. 





Quality Motor Control 














Khrushchev's Cross-Country Race 


UNIONS: Exchanges opin- 
ions with top labor leaders, 


FARMS: Drives to 2,300- 


including Walter Reuther Joe farm of seed corn 
and James Carey, and grower Roswell Garst at 
tours area Sept. 20, 21 Coon Rapids and visits 

lowa State College at Ames 


Sept. 22, 23 
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SIGHTSEEING: Spends —_ 


19 viewing plants, free- 
ways, housing, supermar- 
kets as first stop on West 
Coast 


INDUSTRY: Tours plants and 
Golden Triangle to view 
% heavy industry Sept. 24 


SPEECHMAKING: Addresses 
reconvened U. N. General 
Assembly, possibly tapes 
TV interviews, maybe visits 
Wall Street Sept. 17, 18 











= 
= 


ARRIVAL: Flies from Mos- 
cow aboard TU-104 jet or 
TU-114 prop-jet, meets 
Eisenhower Sept. 15 at 
Friendship Airport, drives 
to Washington 


BIG TWO TALKS: Discusses 
East-West tensions with Eisen- 
hower Sept. 15, 16, returns for 
more talks Sept. 25, 26, 27 
after U.S. tour, with possible 
side trip to Camp David or 
Gettysburg 


What Soviet's Top Tourist Faces 


‘Please, Pres. Eisenhower, Don’t!” 
pleaded the headline on a full-page ad 


in the New York Times asking the 
White House to “postpone” Soviet 


Premier Khrushchev’s visit (map) here 
in mid-September. 

“The people in Coon Rapids are tak- 
ing this more calmly than anyone else,” 
said 61-vear-old Roswell Garst, the Iowa 
farmer who will play host to the Com- 
munist boss for a morning. “We'll 
have something special cooked up.” 

Debating and wondering, the Ameri- 
can people—and officials from the State 
Dept.’s security office to Mayor Norris 
Poulson’s office in San Francisco—are 
making ready for the unprecedented 
mission from Moscow two wecks awav. 
¢ Washington Focus—With five days 
scheduled for Washington (and a possi- 
ble trip to Camp David or Gettysburg), 
Khrushchev’s visit clearly will focus on 
Big Two talks with Eisenhower. And 
energetic, easy-talking Khrushchey—de- 
spite a large entourage that may include 
his wife, Foreign Minister Gromyko, 
and Soviet trade experts—will himself 
be the attention-getter. 

lhe State Dept. is throwing protocol 
and precedents aside. Though techni- 
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cally head of government, and no more, 
Khrushchev will be treated as chief of 
state: a 21-gun salute and a flag-decor- 
ated parade route through Washington. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, U.S. ambassador 
to the United Nations, will escort him 
around the country. As trip coordinator, 
working out the still not fully settled 
arrangements, there will be Foy David 
Kohler, career diplomat who accom- 
panied Vice-Pres. Nixon to Russia. 

In Washington, Khrushchev prob- 
ably will stay at the Guest House (new 
name for Blair House) across Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue from the White House. 
First day, he may have both lunch and 
dinner with Eisenhower. The second 
day, he will chat with Secy. of State 
Herter, parry questions at the National 
Press Club, dine with Eisenhower at 
the Soviet Embassy. Nine days later, 
he will return to the capital for more 
talks—topped by a final communique. 
¢ Tourist—In between will be a gruel- 
ing rubberneck tour. Main stop from 
the Soviet viewpoint: New York City, 
where Khrushchev will address the 
U.N. General Assembly. 

In San Francisco, Khrushchev will 
meet with some top labor leaders, 


though the AFL-CIO’s executive coun- 
cil officially will snub him during its 
convention there. As elsewhere, he will 
have a choice of places to inspect. 

While in Pittsburgh, Khrushchev is 
sure to tour a steel mill—the non-strik- 
ing Weirton (W. Va.) plant of National 
Steel if the strike continues. He prob- 
ably will see the atomic power plant op- 
erated by Duquesne Light. 

Khrushchev will bypass Chicago and 

Detroit, possibly because of volatile, 
anti-Communist groups there. 
e Problem—Security, in fact, will be a 
headache throughout. Pittsburgh, for 
one, plans to encircle him with sharp- 
shooting policemen—along with Secret 
Service and other guards. 

Newspaper mail seems to be running 
against the visit. “He should be given 
Forest Lawn cemetery,” wrote an irate 
reader to the Los Angeles Times, “so 
that he will have a place to bury us 
as he has promised.” 

U.S. businessmen, conscious of trade 
possibilities, seem friendlier. “Local 
businessmen would do all they could 
to make Mr. Khrushchev’s stop-over 
enjoyable—if he came to Cleveland,” 
says the city’s Chamber of Commerce. 
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This radio telescope is now being constructed by the 
E. W. Bliss Company of Canton, Ohio, at the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory at Green Bank, 
West Virginia. Nickel-alloyed ductile iron is used 


NATIONAL 
Radio Astronomy 
Observatory 





for support and control parts to achieve watch-like 
accuracy in guiding the 5-million-pound instrument. 
The telescope will be operated by Associated Univer- 
sities, Inc. for the National Science Foundation. 


Eavesdropper at the keyhole 
of an invisible universe 


Objects far out in space that cannot 
be seen with the most powerful opti- 
cal telescope can now be studied by 
astronomers. 

They do it with an amazing in- 
strument called the radio telescope 
which can detect radio waves coming 
from objects that may be as much 
as 5 billion light years away! 


It may sound fantastic, but that’s 
exactly what this 140-foot telescope 
at National Radio Astronomy Ob- 
servatory will do. And although its 
moveabie parts weigh close to 5 mil- 
lion pounds, watch-like accuracy is 
being built into every foot, every 
pound. 
, Take the cannon-like polar axis 
shaft, which can be seen pointing 
skyward in the picture. Sixty-seven 


feet long and 12 feet across, this 
shaft will be driven by a gear 85 feet 
in diameter and a foot thick, with 
teeth machined to be accurate to 
within thousandths of an inch. 


They'll stay accurate, too. For these 
parts, as well as the 8 bearing pads 
supporting the massive assembly, 
are made of nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron, a remarkable metal developed 
by Inco research. : 

It is Nickel which gives this alloy 
the extra strength and wear resis- 
tance without loss of toughness 
needed for these parts. Unlike ordi- 
nary cast iron, nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron is not brittle. It can be bent or 
twisted. It is several times stronger 
than cast iron, yet easy to cast and 
machine. 


Don’t forget nickel-alloyed ductile 
iron even if you’re not thinking 
building a radio telescope anytim« 
soon. This versatile metal 
hundreds of applications in eve. 
industry. 

So do Nickel and other Nicke 
Alloys. Be sure to consider the! 
whenever you need a metal wit! 
superior ability to withstand dest) 
tive service conditions. And don 
hesitate to call on Inco for any tec} 
nical data or other help you m: 
need. Our booklet, Engineerii 
Properties and Applications of D 
tile Iron, is typical of the informa 
tive material that can be yours fo! 
the asking. Write for a copy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 
67 Wall Street Ane, New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES ALLOYS PERFORM BETTER LONGER 








In Business 


Castro Act Queers Bond Deal in U.S. 


For American & Foreign Power Co. 


(he shadow of Fidel Castro’s policies in Cuba has 
fallen across the Wall Street bond market, chilling 
American & Foreign Power Co.’s $15-million public 
financing. 

Two weeks ago, the company’s 6% convertible de- 
bentures were oversubscribed in an offering by 111 invest- 
ment bankers led by First Boston Corp. and Lazard 
Freres & Co. From par they were traded up to 1014. 

Next dav, however, the Castro regime ordered a cut 
in electric power rates. One-third of American & For- 
eign Power's earnings come from Cuba; so its stock fell 
far below the debenture conversion price. ‘Thus, the 
debentures lost their market appeal; their price plum- 
meted to 92—a loss of $80 per $1,000 bond for the buyers 
if the syndicate pushed the deal through. 

[his week the investment houses were to pay the 
funds to American & Foreign Power. Instead they can- 
celed the deal until the situation clears up. Investors 
with payments in transit will get their money back. 


Navy Cancels Remnant of Contract 
With Martin Co. for Jet Seaplanes 


What was left of the Navy's jet seaplane program was 
washed out this week. In line with the Pentagon’s drive 
to lop off “marginal” projects (BW—Aug.22’59,p36), the 
Navy canceled remaining orders for P6M Seamasters 
from Martin Co. Martin promptly laid off 1,269 work- 
ers and warned that another 1,700 will have to go. 

Originally, 24 Seamasters were to have been built, 
but two crashes during development slowed the program. 
\n economy wave last November led to a cut to 14 
planes, of which nine have been delivered. Cancellation 
of the remaining five saves $54-million for the Defense 
Dept. on its Martin contract and another $18-million 
investment in converting a ship as a seaplane tender. 


Two Companies Team Up to Speed 


Development of Fuel Cell Idea 


A new industrial team to speed development of the 
fuel cell was formed this week. Patterson-Moos Research 
Div. of Universal Winding Co., Rhode Island textile 
machinery maker, will work on basic research on the fuel 
cell, while Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div. of United 
Aircraft Corp. works on systems and components. 

Both companies have been working on the Bacon fuel 
cell under license from the British National Research 
Development Corp. The fuel cell (BW —Jun.27'59,p45) 
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converts the chemical energy of hydrogen and oxygen 
directly into electricity, without need for conventional 
generators. 

A cell made by Patterson-Moos is reported to deliver 
500 watts of power, with 250 watt-hours from 1 Ib. of 
fuel (compared with 10 or 12 watt-hours per pound in 
conventional lead-acid storage batteries). 


Newhouse and Conde Nast Buy Up 
Street & Smith, Turn Off “Charm” 


The magazine publishing industry tightened its ranks 
again this week when Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 
bought all the stock of Street & Smith Publications, Inc., 
which has been under family control for 104 years. 
Price is said to have been more than $3-million. 

First effect of the merger will be the combining of 
S&S’s Charm magazine (circulation 657,000) with Conde 
Nast’s Glamor magazine (668,000) in November. Other 
Street & Smith magazines will continue, including 
Mademoiselle, Astounding Science Fiction, and Living 
for Young Homemakers. 

Conde Nast will operate S&S as a wholly owned sub 
sidiary, with Arthur Z. Gray continuing as president. 
It says Charm’s staff of 90 will, as far as possible, be 
reassigned to other magazines. 

Last spring, S. I. Newhouse, publisher of 14 news- 
papers, acquired control of Conde Nast, which is 
headed by I. S. V. Patcevitch as chairman and president. 


Business Briefs 


On Monday, the Federal Aviation Agency will hand 
Douglas Aircraft Co. a type certificate for its new DC-8 
jet airliner. United and Delta airlines begin DC-8 flights 
on Sept. 18. Their advertising makes much of the fact 
that the DC-8 was designed from the beginning as a 
commercial transport (the Boeing 707 was adapted from 
the Air Force’s KC-135 aerial tanker). 


Color TV has returned to Admiral Corp.’s fall line 
after a year in limbo because of slow sales. Five sets 
retailing from $595 to $905 are being offered. 


Stockholders of Erie RR and Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western RR will vote Sept. 22 on a merger (BW— 
May2’59,p28) that would create a 3,119-mi. rail system. 


Continental Oil Co. will build a plant at Lake Charles, 
La., to produce from petroleum a group of industrial 
alcohols formerly made only from natural fats and oils. 
The new family, trademarked Alfol, will find its market 
in manufacture of detergents, plasticizers, lubrication oil 
additives, paper, textiles, and emulsifiers. The plant, 
with annual capacity of more than 50-million Ib., is 
scheduled for completion early in 1961. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp. this week got the 
Missouri Public Service Commission’s O.K. to buy 
another 100,000 shares of Missouri Pacific RR common, 
bringing its stock interest to 15% (BW—Aug.22’59,p38). 
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Handsome housing 


attracts 


young medics... 


Wagner Motors were specified for this application, as they 
are for many air conditioning installations, because they give 
smooth, dependable power. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Wasner Electric Corporation 





Designed to attract a larger number of medical school 
graduates to the St. Louis County Hospital intern pro- 
gram, this striking 18 family apartment building offers 
comfortable rent-free housing to interns, resident phy- 
sicians and their families, 

This new structure is actually three buildings, each with 
a central air conditioning unit. The compressors are 
driven by Wagner polyphase motors. These power-packed 
motors start compressor loads smoothly and easily, are 
small in size, light in weight—easier to install and maintain. 


Whatever your motor requirements may be, Wagner can 
supply you a standard motor or build a special motor to 
fit your need. Constant research and development have 
kept Wagner up front in electric motor design for more 
than 65 years—made the name Wagner one you can trust 
in choosing motors for your plant or for your product. 
Call your nearby Wagner field engineer for an engineering 
analysis of your next motor application. There are Wagner 
branches in 32 principal cities, 


WwMms9-3 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


6456 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 14, MISSOURI & 


SERVING 2 GREAT GROWTH INDUSTRIES... 


craic 


-ELECTRICAL...AUTOMOTIVE 
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Bettmann Archive 


A HECTIC START FOR THE CONSTANTLY 
GROWING CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


During the stormy era of the French Revolution, Nicolas 
Leblanc, surgeon to the Duke of Orleans and chemical 
experimenter, devised a simplified method for manufac- 
turing soda ash from common salt. Most of the chemical 
suppliers who employed his method manufactured their 
own basic ingredients for use in the process. This led to 
a host of by-products, such as chlorine and hydrochloric 
acid, which were also needed for a wide variety of chem- 
ical operations. From this beginning—necessarily dis- 
organized, because of the troubled condition of France 
at that time—the manufacture of chemicals rapidly took 


on industrial stature. Today, in the United States alone, 
the chemical industry—which ranks fourth among all 
manufacturing industries—consists of some 12,000 chem- 
ical plants, producing 8,850 items, and employing close 
to 900,000 workers. 

Leblanc’s system has largely been replaced by the more 
efficient ammonia soda process. Columbia-Southern, one 
of the first producers of soda ash in this country, is also 
a major source of supply for chlorine, caustic soda, and 
related chemicals, employed in the manufacture of almost 
every conceivable product. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company ¢ One Gateway Center © Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Bariurn Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Caicium Chloride, Calcium Hypochlorite (Pittchior®, Pittabs@), Carbon Tetra- 
chloride, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chioro IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic Acid, Pacific 
Crystals, Perchlorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil@®, Silene@®), Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, 
Trichlorethylene 
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Eisenhower enters the most trying months of his Presidency. 


As he takes up conduct of foreign affairs, domestic problems multiply. 
This week, Eisenhower flew off to Europe for consultations with heads of 
allied governments. These talks are the prelude to coming negotiations 
between Eisenhower and the Russian Khrushchev. They also mark the 
actual beginning of the President’s plunge into the tricky waters of personal 
diplomacy. This is a most demanding kind of business and, ideally, Eisen- 
hower should be able to give it full-time attention for the next several months. 
But this he will not be able to do. 


Consider his situation on the homefront: 
The steel strike continues, with little hope for an early break. 


Congress balks at some of Eisenhower’s key proposals as it falls into 
the throes of adjournment. 


A running political fight during the fall and winter months is inevitable 
between the Republican President and the Congressional Democrats. The 
groundwork must be laid not only for next year’s session of Congress but 
also for the 1960 Presidential balloting. 


Finally, preparation of the fiscal 1961 budget is under way. In effect, 
this will be the last Eisenhower budget and therefore takes on special 


- importance to him. True, another budget will be drawn before the sched- 


uled end of Eisenhower’s Presidency, but the successor in the White House— 
whether he be Democrat or Republican—will have the ultimate say-so on the 
fiscal 1962 budget. 


Here is how Washington now views the steel situation: 


White House intervention—real pressure—is expected ultimately in 
some form. 


A Taft-Hartley injunction, which would force the steelworkers back 
onto the job for 80 days, remains a likely weapon for Presidential use. 
Eisenhower is loath to use it, especially when his advisers are telling him 
it will be another four to six weeks before the shutdown puts a heavy-enough 
drag on the economy to be classified as a national emergency. 


Note one new element this week: talk about price cutting. It comes 
from Eisenhower’s No. 1 economics adviser, Chmn. Raymond Saulnier, who 
raises the desirability of some price retreats in industries where the pro- 
ductivity rate is high. Saulnier does not mention steel directly, but the 
industry fits the description. 


Unofficially, the industry position has been no wage and no price 
increases. The question is whether the Administration considers this inade- 
quate, and will demand more in the interest of combating inflation—that is, 
not only holding the wage line but also cutting back prices. 


Organized labor digs in, expects no quick steel settlement. Note that 
one entire day at the AFL-CIO annual convention has been programed for 
arally in behalf of the steelworkers. The convention comes at mid-Septem- 
ber, in San Francisco. 


Steel is viewed as a pattern setter for other labor unions. That is why 
the AFL-CIO hierarchy moves in to prop up Pres. McDonald of the Steel- 
workers and counsels him to stand firm on his demands. As they figure it, 
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a steel industry victory would lead to wage rebuffs in other major bargaining 
areas. 

Meatpacking, railroads, the rubber industry—these are the trouble spots 
labor leaders see in negotiations lying ahead this year (page 91). Big labor’s 
biggest concern is that the steel industry’s adamant stand is only the begin- 
ning of the end of the steady climb upward of wages. 


Eisenhower’s coming farm speech has Democrats worried. 


They do not expect anything new when the President makes his radio 
and TV address on farm legislation later this year. But the Democrats are 
fearful that he can build up consumer opposition to pro-farmer legislation 
especially since his amazingly successful performance for public support 
of a strong labor bill. 


Eisenhower’s appeal will be to consumers—not to farmers alone. 


The farm bloc is already losing votes it could count on once. City 
Democrats voted against the party leadership in Congress earlier this 
session on the major farm bill of the year—the wheat measure that Eisen- 
hower subsequently vetoed. 


GOP strategists believe they can speed up this trend. Politically, they 
recognize the risk of more losses in the Farm Belt, but they figure most 
such losses would be offset by gains in metropolitan areas. In any event, 
Eisenhower is personally committed to the proposition that existing farm 
programs are too costly and unworkable. 


Hard-pressed Democrats answer with more price support plans. 


Their newest one is to bolster hog prices with a purchase plan that, if 
enacted, would take effect next year. The support level would be around 
$14 per hundred pounds for lightweight animals—a figure that Corn Belt 
politicians think is the political danger mark. 


Preliminary figures for the fiscal 1961 budget are being assembled. 
All departments have been told to put their requests into the hands of 
Budget Director Stans by Nov. 30, a full month earlier than last year. 


There’s talk about an $80-billion total, up about $3-billion. 


This talk should be taken with a grain of salt. True, an upward trend 
is expected, but it is much too early to get a substantial feeling for what the 
budget figure will be. Remember that,' nearly always, the budget makers 
talk bigger figures at this season of the year than they finally put together 
for presentation to Congress in January. 


Sen. John Kennedy’s Presidential bid took a hard knock in New York. 
The Democratic organization’s decision to back Mayor Robert Wagner for 
Vice-President freezes Kennedy out of advance bargaining for support of 
the big New York delegation, because a Kennedy-Wagner ticket in 1960 is 
impossible. Both are Easterners and both are Roman Catholics. 
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Style is stainless steel 


Stainless Steel is the only surfacing material with a hard lustrous 


finish that is alw ays in style, withstands exposure to all kinds of 


wear and has a low maintenance cost for the life of the building. 
No other metal offers the freedom of design and fabrication, 
economy of care and the durable beauty that serves and 

sells like Stainless Steel. 


McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit 17, Michigan 








specify 
McLOUTH STAINLESS STEEL 


HIGH QUALITY SHEET AND STRIP 


for architecture 
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One ingredient added to your product can make the , 
difference that turns the sale. That ingredient is 

Standout-ism—a premium look that’s built into every | 
Lily’ container. « H. P. Hood and Sons came to Lily with ) 


-a major problem. They needed an ice cream container that 





would prevent loss of moisture, color, flavor and texture... 
and they wanted eye appeal. Lily created a plastic-coated 


China-Cote” container that protected their product from 


dairy to dish...and a“‘see through” lid that gave 
1 
By 




















PLUS IN 
YOUR PROFITS 


an enticing view of the ice cream. Now Hood delivers a 
premium product—with a premium look—that deserves 
and gets a premium price! Result: profits up! Lily makes 





containers for virtually every product, hot or cold, wet or 
dry. Containers of all plastic...combination paper-plastic 
..and all paper—plain, paraffin or plastic-coated. mam 8 us 
develop a container with Standout-ism LILY- TULIP & Pity 
that’s best for your product. Callus, 7 

if you like, or mail this coupon. pine ma nest i 





MPANY 


TREET. 


the Lily look that sells...onsight. -— 











DEWEY AND ALMY inakes profits for industry through Customer Tailored Chemistry 
“Profits for our customers” are prominently written into every formula that Dewey and Almy 
chemistry devises. The Dewey and Almy method is a calculated, almost stubborn specialization 
in just four areas of chemistry. We have come to know these as well as anyone in the world, and 
as a result, our ‘“Customer-Tailored” products are used .. . with profit .. . on every continent. 





Film-forming products are one of our four major areas of specialization 
These are liquid emulsions which dry to thin, flexible films, adaptable 
to many applications. In one formulation they are the base of the 
new “‘liquid vinyl’’ paints . in another, the stretchable skin of 
high-altitude balloons. And still another Dewey and Almy 
film-forming emulsion is used for durable and attractive coatings 
on food wraps and fine printing papers. 
Because we deliberately specialize in the areas of chemistry 
we know best, we are able to tailor every product to fit an 
individual need. Our four areas of concentration are: 
products that impregnate fibers; products that make uniform dispersions; 
liquids that combine into solids; products that form films. 
When you call us in we know our business... 
and go about it with your profits in mind. 


w.r.GRACE.«eco. | ar, 
ES 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Cambridge 40, Mass. « Chicago 38, Ill 
San Leandro, Calif « Montreal 32, Canada 
BATTERY SEPARATORS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS * ‘“FLOWED-IN"' GASKETS 
METEOROLOGICAL BALLOONS * ORGANIC CHEMICALS * ROCK PRODUCTS CHEMICALS * SHOE MATERIALS * SODA LIME * TEXTILE PRINTING PRODUCTS 





W. R. Grace & Co. serves hun- 
dreds of the nation’s leading 
industries through the activities 
of its chemical group. 





Each of our chemical divisions has its 
owrrexpert staff, its own highly developed 
specialties, its own basic areas of know- 
how. Their success may be gauged by 
our position in the chemical field today: 
W. R. Grace & Co. is one of America’s 
top ten chemical producers. 


The products of these divisions are enor- 
mously diverse, ranging from rare earths 
to plastic packaging . . . from shoe mate- 
rials to sulfuric acid. 

Each product owes its excellence to re- 
search, conducted both by the operating 
divisions themselves and by our $5 mil- 
lion Washington Research Center, which 
alone employs over 250 scientists and 
technicians. 

The Grace Chemical Group knows its busi- 
ness ... thoroughly. We’d welcome the 
opportunity to serve you. 


THE GRACE CHEMICAL GROUP 


Dewey and Aimy Chemical Division 
Dewey and Aimy Overseas Division 
Cryovat Division 
Davison Chemical Division 
Grace Chemical Division 
Polymer Chemicals Division 
Research Division 


w.r. GRACE «eco. } 


7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: SYNTHETIC CATALYSTS 
AMMONIA * UREA * HIGH DENSITY POLYETHYLENE 
SPECIAL SYNTHETIC RUBBERS AND RESINS * SILICA 
GEL AND OTHER DESICCANTS * SULFURIC ACID 
CONTAINER SEALING COMPOUNDS * PLASTIC FILMS 
AND BAGS FOR PACKAGING * BATTERY SEPARATORS 
FERTILIZERS NUCLEAR REACTOR MATERIALS 
ULTRA HIGH-PURITY SILICON * AND OTHER INDUS- 
TRIAL CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
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Super Film for Instant Snapshots 


The Polaroid Corp.—Cambridge, 
Mass., originators of the “picture-in-a- 
minute” Land Camera—has just an- 
nounced a new film that’s 15 times 
faster than its present Polaroid film, 
and five to eight times faster than film 
used by most professional photogra- 
phers. The film makes it possible for 
the amateur photographer to take snap- 
shots almost anywhere there’s light 
enough to see by, and he can still have 
his prints in a minute. A _ BUSINESS 
WEEK photographer took the snapshot 
at right with ordinary light in his living 
room, shutter speed 1/50 sec., lens 
opening f8. 

Polaroid calls its new film the “3000 
Land Picture Roll.” The 3000 refers to 
the American Standard Assn.’s_ film 
speed rating. Normal box-camera film 
rates at ASA 80, regular Polaroid film 
at ASA 200, and press camera types 
at ASA 400. The new film is basically 
the same as the present Polaroid film, 
PolaPan 200, with more sensitive emul- 
sion and a more powerful developer. 
Polaroid claims the new film has licked 
the problem of graininess or lack of 
definition that has long been associated 
with high-speed film. 

There should be many uses for the 
faster film in industrial photography. 
Already plants are using Land Cam- 
eras to reproduce blueprints and draw- 
ings, and for methods improvements 
and training. The faster film will allow 
the cameras to be used in more applica- 
tions without worry about lighting. The 
3000 film comes in two picture sizes, 
Type 47, 33x44 in., for $2.29 a roll 
and Type 37, 23x44 in., for $1.79. 
¢ Accessories—The film can be used 
in conjunction with a compact “wink 
light”—a sort of low-powered flash gun 
that clips to the camera and throws a 
soft fill-in light to cancel out shadows. 
A miniature battery gives the lamp 
enough power for about 1,000 winks 
of full brightness. The light output 
is balanced to give typical living-room 
lighting for pictures taken at a distance 
of eight feet or less. The “winker” 
costs $17.95, including an auxiliary 
folding flash reflector which uses the 
new “grain of wheat” size flashbulbs 
for shots in the dark. 

Two other Polaroid accessories make 
the 3000 film more versatile. ‘The high 
film speed has made possible an auto- 
matic, photocell-controlled shutter that 
can be attached to any Polaroid camera 
except the simplest models. The shut- 
ter has a fixed lens opening of £54, 
so small that everything from 34 ft. to 
infinity is in focus. Only the shutter 
speed need be changed, and that’s done 
automatically by a meter that picks 





















































speeds up to 1/1000th of a second 

An accessory light meter that clips on 
the camera is also available. It’s adjust 
able to handle any film speed from 
ASA 12 to 12,000. The photo-clectric 
shutter retails for $39.95 and the Mode 
625 meter for $16.95. 


Sound Waves Are Used 
To Measure Pipe Flow 


A new flowmeter for liquids that uses 
ultrasonics—sound waves at frequencies 
higher than the human ear can hear 
has been developed by Gulton Indus- 
tries, Metuchen, N. J. ¢ 

Conventional flowmeters use mechan 
ical devices inside the pipe through 
which the liquid flows. These tend to 
wear out under the impact of the liquid 
or corrode if used to measure such 
fluids as acids. An ultrasonic flowmeter 
has been sought because the transmit 
ter and receiver for the sound waves 
can be imbedded in the walls of the 
pipe and nothing need be put inside it 

Most attempts to produce such flow 
meters have been based on measuring 


“the time required for a sound wave of 


a given frequency to cross a known 
distance in the stream of liquid. 

e How It Works—The Gulton flow 
meter instead sends an ultrasonic beam 
across the stream and measures the shift 
of the beam under the influence of th« 
flowing liquid. The sound from th« 
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A revolutionary 


new rubber and nylon fiber e@ WITHSTANDS HEAVIEST 


FOOT TRAFFIC 


@ DEFIES DESTRUCTION BY 
SPIKES, CLEATS, SKATES 


@ RESILIENT, SILENCES 
FOOTSTEPS 


@ EXCEPTIONALLY SLIP- 
, RESISTANT, WET OR DRY 


@ EASY TO CLEAN 


e “NHARMED BY SUNLIGHT 
OR EXTREMELY HIGH AND 
LOW TEMPERATURES 


material which is 
almost indestructible under 
the most abusive 


service conditions. 


The tough 
nylon synthetic fibres are 
homogenously distributed 
throughout the entire 
inner structure so as to form a 
multi-dimensional web 
reinforcement which becomes 


an integral part of the 
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BONNER. MATTING 
FLOOR TILE 
DESK CHAIR MATS 
STAIR TREADS 


STATION WAGON & 
TRAILER MATS 


SPLASH GUARDS 

STALL MATS 

DOCK BUMPERS 
POULTRY BATTERY MATS 


FERTILIZER SPREADER 
APRONS 


Write today 
for 
- literature. 





AMERICA'S LARGEST 
FLOOR MATTING 
SPECIALISTS 
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transmitting device—called a transducer 
echoes back and forth inside the pipe 
Because of the shift of the beam, only 
a fraction of it is picked up by the re- 
ceiver in the opposite wall of the pipe 
It appears there as a small voltage which 
can be amplified and read on a volt- 
meter and which varies with the veloc- 
itv of flow in the pipeline. The circuits 
are designed to modify this voltage ac 
cording to the density of the liquid so 
that the output to the receiver measures 
both rate of flow and mass of liquid 
The receiver is hooked up to remote 
control readout devices that show both 
rate of flow and total flow at any given 
moment. The ultrasonic devices are 
packaged in their own bronze or stain 
less steel pipe sections of standard di 
ameters that can be inserted in any 
pipeline. Price is $3,000-$5,000 


New Synthetic Fiber 
Reaches Textile Market 


\ new European fiber called Zantrel 
will soon be available to U.S. textile 
manufacturers 
bines the strength and ease of care of 
cotton with the drape of rayon and the 
luster of silk. Since it can be blended 
with cotton, ravon, Dacron, or Orlon, 
it promises to be a comer in the wash 
and-wear field 

Hartford Fibres Co., a division of 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., is now im 
porting the fiber from France, but it 
plans to start producing Zantrel next 
summer at its own plant in Rocky Hill, 
Conn. Four French, Swiss, and Belgian 
companies developed Zantrel under 
Japanese patents 
e Cousin of Rayon—Zantrel belongs 
to the family of polynosic staple fibers, 
which makes it a cousin of ravon and 
other fibers made from cellulose. How- 
ever, its molecules are twice as long 


) ) 
Backers claim it com 


as ravon’s, and its molecular structure 
is more orderly and compact. ‘This com- 
position gives it higher wet strength 
than rayon or cotton, makes it keep its 
shape well, and gives it resistance to 
water absorption Properly finished, 
Zantrel fabrics won’t shrink out of 
size when washed, its marketers sav. 

lhe new fiber can also go through 
the resin treatment that gives wash-and- 
wear fabrics their properties of drying 
quickly and keeping a crease, without 
losing resistance to breaking or tearing. 

Burlington Industries has developed 
a broad range of Zantrel fabrics and 
blends for men’s and women’s wear. 
Che price of the finished fabric: varies 
according to th nd and other proc- 
essing. Zantrel fiber itself sells for 
4+7¢ to 50¢ a lb., about the same as 
good grades of cotton. It’s a bit more 
expensive than rayon but less than half 
the cost of other synthetics. 
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James Stewart starring in ‘Anatomy of a Murder.’ 


‘Anatomy of a murder” 


How air freight 
cut production 


costs—set 
Hollywood record 


Shooting site for this best seller was in a 
remote and inaccessible part of Michigan’s 
Upper Peninsula. 

Getting daily “rushes”— unedited film— 
to Los Angeles for development and back 
to Ishpeming for producer-director Otto 
Preminger to edit was a problem. Cast, 
camera crews and sets would be on costly 
standby location if scenes had to be re- 
shot. Also, release date was timed to take 
advantage of the book’s popularity. 


Emery had to handle round-trip deliver- 
ies between Ishpeming and Hollywood in 
48 hours. By combining train, truck and 
airplane, Emery did it, making 54 ship- 
ments between March 23 and May 16 
when the film was finished. As a result the 
picture was released six weeks after shoot- 
ing was completed—a Hollywood record. 

Find out how Emery can help your pro- 
motion, distribution or procurement plans. 
Call today. Offices in all major cities. 


EMERY. air FREIGHT CORPORATION 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. * National and International Blue Ribbon Service. 
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Cheaper Way to Fire 


@ New lower-frequency linear accelerator is said to 


generate more radiation for research and industrial uses, at 


less cost for the machine and for replacement tubes. 


» Industry has been looking for a less expensive 


source of radiation power, and this may be it. 


® Researchers will also benefit if the device lives 


up to expectations in avoiding undesirable side effects that 


handicap some types of experiment. 


Kiver since scientists first started 


probing into possible peacetime uses 
if atomic energy, the businessman has 
kept an eve on ways in which he could 


put the atom to work 

Hle has heard researchers talk about 
radiation processing as a_ potentially 
more eficient and less costly method of 
food preservation, pharmaceutical ster 
lization, polymerization of plastics, and 
ulcanizing rubber, and some processes 
have been put int He has bought 
xpensive equipment for radiation re- 

irch of his own 
he | 


But in most cases 
is been told that, before he puts 
radiation on his own production line, 

earchers will have 


to conjure up 
more economical wavs of producing 
radiation powel 

¢ New Way Coming—A new tvpe of 


linear accelerator, due to be unveiled 
ficially early next month, could well 
bring industry a step closer to such a 


possibility 


\pplied Radiation Corp. 


_of Walnut Creek, Calif., has developed 


1 linear accelerator that, by operating 
than conventional 
iccelerators, will 
radiation power at a sig- 
nificantly lower cost 
ARCO savs its L-band accelerator can 

be put to work on fundamental and 
ipplied research, as well as industrial ra- 
diography (the X-ray testing of mate 
rials) and other present uses of radia 
tion processing. 

¢ Better Tube—Basis for the improved 
performance of the L-band frequency 
iccelerator is development of the first 
high-power klystron tube to operate at 
this lower frequency Klvstrons, the 
power-producing tubes developed by 
the Varian brothers and used by the 
\ir Force for its radar warning systems, 
ire the biggest single expense in ac- 
celerator components. They cost about 
$15,000 and have,to be replaced peri- 
odically. Because the L-band klystron 
has a life span four to six times as long 
is a conventional klystron tube, it can 


it a lower frequenc\ 
S-band frequency 


produce mort 
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produce higher quantities of radiation 
power more economically. 

Along with other builders of linacs, 
ARCO first adopted for its accelerators 
the S-band operating frequency of 
about 2855 megacvcles, pioneered by 
the Air Force when it developed micro- 
wave techniques for World War II 
radar installations. But in 1956 ARCO’s 
physicists theorized that linacs might 
give better performance when operating 
on a lower frequency, that of 1300 
megacycles, or the L-band frequency. 

When the company heard that the 
\ir Force was developing an L-band 
frequency klystron tube to produce 
power for new missile radar systems, it 
charged ahead with development of its 
L-band linac. For three vears, the com- 
pany sweated out development of the 
L-band klystron that would fit its ac- 
celerator, breathed a relieved sigh when 
Litton Industries delivered one to them 
earlier this vear. 
¢ Exploring Electrons—E:xcept for the 
different results obtained by operating 
at lower frequency, ARCO’s machine 
works much like other linear acceler- 
ators. Most famous of these is_ the 
Van de Graaff accelerator, produced 
by High Voltage Engineering in Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

Any linear accelerator generates elec 
trons from a cathode and shoots them 
at high speed down a straight path like 
the barrel of a rifle. On the way, the 
bursts of electrons are hit with pre- 
cisely timed bursts of microwave energy 
from the klystron power tube, which 
creates an electrical field in the wave- 
guide. It’s this electrical field that ac- 
celerates the electrons to their tre 
mendously high speed. By the time 
they rush out the end of the accelerator, 
the electrons are up to within 75 of 
1% of the speed of light. 

Exploring electrons’ behavior when 
they've attained this high energy is the 
way researchers are trying to ferret out 
possible applications for radiation proc- 





Electrons 


essing. Lower operating frequenc 
means that more electrons can be shot 
through the accelerator in a given pc 
riod of time, theoretically giving th 
particle researcher better odds on find- 
ing out what he wants to know 

¢ Bringing Cost Down—ARCO thinks 
its L-band accelerator will eventually 
bring the cost of producing radiation 
power down to about one-quarter of 
its level today \ recent Arthur D 
Little report estimates production of 
3 kw. of output from currently available 
electronic accelerators at $8 per kwh 
ARCO says that its linac, using the 
same cost formula, should cost less than 
$2 per kwh 

¢ No Pulse-Shortening—Operating an 
accelerator on L-band frequency has 


another advantage that ARCO de 
scribes as “frosting on the cake.” That's 
the elimination of a reaction—called a 
“pulse-shortening” effect—which _ has 


limited the amount of power that could 
be fed into other tvpes of linear acceler- 
ators. 

When large amounts of power are 
introduced into an S-band linac, the 
beam of electrons is sometimes dissi- 
pated in and through the walls of the 
waveguide unit before it reaches the 
end of the accelerator. Physicists so 
far haven't been able to discover why 
this happens at S-band frequencies. 
Vhey’ve learned that it can be cor- 
rected partially by adding some parts to 
the accelerator, but this is generally con 
sidered to be too costly to be practical. 

Why the L-band accelerator is free 
from the pulse-shortening phenomenon 
isn’t known. Pulse shortening has ap 
peared in S-band linacs when five micro- 
second bursts of power are introduced. 
ARCO has sent 30 microsecond pulses 
through its new instrument with no 
appearance of pulse-shortening 
¢ Industrial Uses—Besides working in 
fields of basic and applied research, 
L-band linacs should also be able to pro- 
duce new savings in industrial radiogra- 
phy. This kind of radiation work, dif- 
fering from the use of radiation to cause 
chemical changes or sterilize drugs or 
graft polymers, is devoted to the in- 
spection of materials to detect flaws 
Like a chest X-ray, radiography peers 
through solid materials to take -a_pic- 
ture that reveals any irregularities. 

L-band radiography __ techniques, 
ARCO claims, will be useful especially 
in the range between 2- and 22-million 
electron volts, where it will be able to 
examine various steel thicknesses and 
the heavy shieldings that surround nu- 
clear power installations. Examination 
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What is it about that modern miracle-in-a-package 
that makes it wash so clean . . . so fast? The magic in- 
gredient is STPP (sodium tripolyphosphate), a hard 
working phosphate chemical. In detergents and soaps, 
STPP not only softens water but also boosts cleaning 
power—eliminating deposits normally formed with soap, 
and acts as an emulsifier. 

Sodium tripolyphosphate, one of the many fine phos- 
phate chemicals produced by Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Corporation, has a wide variety of uses. You’ll find 
it on the job in industries ranging from food to porce- 
lain enamels. Typical STPP applications include: floor 
and wall and other cleaners; water treatment for heat- 


FOR PROFITS AND PROGRESS... SEE 


the urgency in 





ing, cooling and irrigation systems; drilling muds for 
oil well drilling. Perhaps this versatile phosphate chemi- 
cal can help you improve your product or process. Why 
not investigate? 


Like all V-C phosphate chemicals STPP by V-C 
means finest quality and purity —the end result of V-C’s 
integrated operations. V-C has complete control—from 
mining its own phosphate rock . . . on through produc- 
tion to non-contaminated delivery in V-C trucks. Get full 
details from your V-C distributor, or write: 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation + Chemicals Division 
401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia » Phone: Milton 8-0113 


























Assemble finely 


‘POP 


RIVETS 


finished 
wood chair panels, enam- 
eled or painted metal 
sheets, “POP” Rivets 
save the surface. Setting 
tools can’t slip. Burrs on 
fastener head and counter- 
sinking are eliminated. 
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MANOREL BREAKS 
AND FALLS FREE 


HOW THEY WORK — ‘‘POP"’ Rivets are assem- 
bled on a precision high-tensile mandrel. 
Mandrel head is drawn into the reverse side 
of rivet with a setting tool. Mandrel head 
breaks off under tension clinching the rivet. 
Work is squeezed by compression — con- 
trolled radial expansion. Setting tools from 
$18 to $300. 











“POP” RIVET DIVISION 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


RIVER ROAD, SHELTON, CONN. 
us 9-49 REgent 5-3391 
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“POP” Rivets set by compres- 
sion without the turning action 
which tears the surface finish 
allowing corrosion to start. 
Fasten sheets as thin as .020 dead 
soft aluminum or 24 gauge steel 
without distortion. Use thinner 
materials without creating a 
fastener problem. 

“POP” Rivets install and set 
from same side. Get this design 
advantage for your product. Set 
up to 1,000 an hour with unskilled 
help. 50% savings in installed 
fastener costs suggest your im- 
mediate investigation. 


UNI|TED 


©) 


RIVETS 











of solid propellants for missiles is an- 
other potential use. 

e Research Business—First three mod- 
cls of the new type L-band linac are 
currently being built for Yale, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, and the 
University of California’s Radiation 
Laboratory. The cost of each will be 
$l-million. But the price of future 
models will depend on the length of 
the machine and number of waveguide 
units it is designed to have. An acceler- 
ator the size of ARCO’s working lab 
model with one 4-ft. waveguide would 
probably cost around $150,000. 


Cool Returns... 


.. . to the earth’s atmos- 
phere from space will be pos- 
sible with nose cones shielded 
by GE’s new organic plastic. 


A new type of organic plastic mate- 
rial that can withstand temperatures 
up to 15,000F (picture) has been de- 
veloped by General Electric Co.’s Mis- 
sile & Space Vehicle Dept. in Philadel- 
phia. This resistance is ample to shield 
men, machines, and research gear from 
the heat generated by a nose cone re- 
entering the earth’s atmosphere from 
space. 

The first tests of the new material 
in space, flight will be conducted some- 
time this fall, probably on one of the 
Discoverer rockets being launched into 
polar orbits from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base in California. The new heatproof 
plastic should speed research flights to 
Mars and Venus and manned voyages 
into the upper atmosphere. 

In lab tests, GE researchers have sub- 
jected the material to every known tem- 
perature test and found it completely 
impervious to heats of more than 15,- 
000F. Quantity production of nose 
cones made from the new material could 
reduce labor costs an estimated 95%, 
too. END 
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WHAT BORDEN CHEMICAL LAUNCHES A NEW IDEA IN PACKAGING 


Lemoflex! It’s the remarkable, new packaging material 
that dissolves in water! What a sales booster for deter- 
gents, cleansers, bleaches, dyes, fertilizers, insecticides 
and such. And what a big boon to users. 

A unique polyvinyl alcohol derivative, Lemoflex 
makes possible water-soluble films that you can see 
through, heat-seal—and print on! 





If you are in the business of making packaging | 
or are a packager, write Borden Chemical for th 
Lemoflex story. Borden is a leader in resin chem 


‘has the widest range of thermoplastic and thermosetti: 


resins and polymers in the business. The Borden Chen 
Company, Department BW89, 350Madison A\ 
New York 17, New York, 


IF IT'S A Porden Chemical vs GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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In Research 


NIH Isolates Leukemia-Causing Virus, 


Develops Preventive Vaccine for Mice 


\ vaccine developed by the National Institutes of 
Health has proved S80‘ successful in protecting mice 
igainst leukemia. Asa result, Dr. John R. Heller, direc- 
tor of the National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, Md., 
believes that similar leukemia-preventing vaccines for 
humans will be developed soon. 

In the NIFI program, the mice were protected with 
the formaldehyde-killed vaccine (produced in somewhat 
the same manner as the Salk polio vaccine). ‘Then they 
were injected with live leukemia-causing virus, and finally 
checked for the onset of cancer of the blood. 

[he National Cancer Institute, which is spending 
$1.2-million annually to find out the relationship of 
viruses to certain types of human cancers, also reports 
another important achievement in cancer research. Re- 
searchers have succeeded in isolating the material that 
actually produces lymphocytic leukemia in mice. ‘The 
activity of this virus has been increased to the point that 
it now causes leukemia in 100% of all mice injected with 
it on the first dav of life The importance of this 
is twofold: 

¢ It gives researchers, for the first time, a reliable 
screen for the evaluation of anticancer drugs. Until 
now, most labs screening potential anticancer drugs have 
tested with “transplanted” cancerous 
which scientists consider a less than ideal 


? ? 
aevelopment 


them on mice 
tumors, 
criterion - 

¢ It supplies researchers with the long-sought stand- 
irdized model for a concentrated study. on other kinds 


of cancer, also suspected of being virus-caused. 


Researchers Are Working on New Method 
For Making Pure Silicon Carbide Crystals 


\ new method of producing high purity, single crys- 
tals of silicon carbide is in an advanced development 
stage at Stanford Research Institute in Menlo Park, 
Calif. ‘The method could eventually make possible the 
commercial production of transistors and diodes able 
to work at temperatures around 1,800F. Maximum 
operating temperature for conventional transistors and 
diodes is about 400F. 

Crystals of other high purity semiconductor materials 
(such as silicon and germanium) are usually “grown” by 
slow crystallization of the melted compound onto a 
seed crystal (BW—Aug.1°59,p40). However, silicon car- 
bide can't be handled in this manner. At ordinary pres- 
sures, it will not melt, but vaporizes and then decom- 
poses. 

\bout two years ago, William B. Shockley, who won 
a Nobel prize in physics in 1956, suggested how to avoid 
this characteristic and yet get single crystals of high 
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purity silicon carbide for transistor use. He theorized 
that it might be possible to grow silicon carbide crystals 
from solution in alloy metals. 

Working on his theory, a Stanford research team first 
modified a standard crystal-pulling furnace so that pure 
silicon could be melted in a carbon receptacle. In the 
melting process, some of the crucible carbon was allowed 
to diffuse into the molten silicon and saturate it. ‘Then 
a “cool spot” was created in one area of the silicon 
carbide solution by careful temperature control. ‘The 
result: a localized area of a supersaturated solution from 
which pure silicon carbide crystals could be grown. 

At present, the crystals that Stanford researchers have 
grown in this way are too small for most commercial 
uses. But by varying temperature, temperature gradi- 
ents, and crucible design, they are sure that they will 
soon be able to come up with big single crystals, too. 

Pure silicon carbide crystals would open up a whole 
new field for semiconductors. They would, for example, 
find immediate application in situations where the oper- 
ating environment is extremely hot, such as rockets and 
missile parts, where the use of ordinary transistors is 
limited. Complex electronic equipment, such as com- 
puters, is another natural spot for the high-melting 
silicon carbide, since the close packing of components 
creates a heat dissipation problem when conventional 
transistors are used. 


New Federal Council Given Responsibility 


For Protecting Public From Radiation 


In a long-expected move, Pres. Eisenhower last week 
created a Federal Radiation Council to take over respon- 
sibility for protecting the public from radiation from the 
\tomic Energy Commission. ‘The council, to be com- 
posed of the Secretaries of Defense, Commerce, Health, 
Education & Welfare and the chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, will be responsible directly to the 
President. 

Leading scientists have been advocating the move for 
months. From now on, the council will set maximum 


permissible limits of radiation exposure for both indus- 


trial workers and the public, acting on the advice of 
various government agencies, civilian consultants, and 
Presidential science adviser Dr. George Kistiakowsky. 
Until now, the recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Radiation Protection, an independent scien- 
tific group, have been accepted as informal guides by 
government agencies. 

Congressional criticism that the AEC was inherently 
unfit to “regulate itself” in safety standards is believed 
responsible for the Presidential decision to set up the 
new agency. But the new setup is not without criticism. 
Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) attacks it as giving 
political appointees a job that should be carried out 
with scientific objectivity. 

The White House order spelling out the council's 
authority is vague. But is understood to mean a gradual 
shift in authority from the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Public Health Service for at least those radiation 
control problems not directly connected with AEC 
projects. 
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Sealed in Kodapak Sheet 


"We all like Champions—like the 
new, water resistant, ‘see through’ 
packs—like the way the plugs them- 
selves stay clean and dry as spares.’ 


That's the verdict of boating fans 
everywhere —and of dealers too, who, 
of all people, know good packaging. 

The material used is Kodapak Sheet 
—crystal-clear, tough, chemically and 
dimensionally stable. Uniform in width 
and gauge, it is economical to handle 


Kodopok’’ isa an's plastic sheet 


,. 


Package by Holley Plastics Co., Warren, Michigan 


The dome is of .015” Kodapak II; the 
base of .010”. Because the entire pack 
—base and dome—is made from Koda- 
pak Sheet, electronically sealed, the 
plug is protected from water damage. 


And because the pack is transparent, 
no one need ever break the watertight seal to 
inspect. For further information about 
this and other ex amples of how Koda- 
pak Sheet makes ‘Good produc ts sell 
better.” call our representative or write: 


Cellulose Products Division, EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales Representatives: Cleveland, Providence, Philadelphia. Distributors: 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sales Ltd.) 


for Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Remove 


plug as neede¢ 


Spares stay waterpl 
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Nice 


is much P,S, 


(distilled that is) 


Combine the correct amounts of Victor distilled 
phosphorus pentasulfide with suitable organic 
intermediates, and you have the ideal combina- 
tion for a modern oil additive. Oil additives are 
essential for today’s high compression engines, and 
phosphorus contributes unique properties when 
combined with lubricants in the race for top 
performance in the petroleum industry. 


In the field of phosphorus intermediates, Victor’s 
position is unequaled. Many of these versatile 
chemicals have unique properties, and we will be 
glad to send you a complete set of data or discuss 
them with your technical staff, in confidence. 


You get top performance every time with Victor 
phosphates, formates, and oxalates, as many 
leading manufacturers will tell you. One of the 
best methods we know of to find out about them 
is by evaluation ... with a sample. Tell us which 
Victor chemical you need, and we'll have a sample 
on its way before you can say, “It pays to see 
Victor”. Write on your company letterhead to 


Victor Chemical Works, Box 572, Chicago 90. 
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Phosphoric... 


It takes about one pint of Victor phosphoric 
acid in a bright dip solution to polish an alumi- 
num automobile grille in roughly 10 seconds... 
a perfect shine in no time. 


Modern methods of chemical electro-polishing 
work wonders on other popular metals too, 
stainless steel and copper. Unlike mechanical 
buffing, intricate shapes and extrusions pose 
no problems. 

Does phosphoric fit in your company’s picture ? 
This versatile acid simply refuses to be lazy- 
each year this chemical solves new knotty prob- 
lems and quite often members of Victor’s tech- 
nical service department have had a hand in it. 


A short time ago, for example, these experts 
collaborated and now you can have Victor’s 
technical bulletin V1-58, The Handling and 
Storage of Phosphoric Acid, for the asking. 
Just send your request to Victor Chemical 
Works, Box 572, Chicago 90. You'll agree, It 
pays to see Victor. 
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this much 
concentration... 


Victor chemicals have been the answer to many a 
winning formula. Frequently, it is the result of 
concentration. Regardless of the scope of the prob- 
lem, members of Victor’s research, engineering, 
marketing, and sales staff pool their ideas and then 
concentrate their efforts toward developing a 
winning formula. 


e 


How about your plans for new products and new 
markets? If manufacturing facilities present a prob- 
lem, Victor may be able to produce your new prod- 
uct more economically . as we have for several 
companies. You save the cost of building new fa- 
cilities or enlarging present ones. You save the 
expense of pilot plant and trial runs. You even save 
on inventory costs. You gain the full and complete 
satisfaction of having a Victor team of visioneers 
producing your product, under your license or pat- 
ent, and shipping the finished product to you 
customers! 


Naturally, our teams of experts like to work on 
chemical problems involving phosphorus or on po- 
tential applications of derivatives containing 
P,. That’s our forte and it has been for over 
sixty years! But these men and their ideas are far 


from being limited to this field of chemistry. 


How can Victor afford to do this? It is easy to find 
out the answer. Call DEarborn 2-4010 collect, and 
ask for the sales vice president, or fill in the coupon 
on the back page and send it to: Victor Chemical 
Works, Box 572, Chicago 90. Either way, you'll 
soon say, “It pays to see Victor.” 
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NEW EXIEDRA with the Tapered Touch 


Business leadership demands—and deserves— 
surroundings befitting the responsibility entrusted 
to it. The “workshops” of men of authority must do 
more than reflect good taste and a keen sense of the 
appropriate. They must be more than pleasant: 
they must be productive, time-saving and capable 
of easing heavy work loads. 

Here is a new look and a new setting for business 
leadership to utilize and enjoy. It’s a blend of great 
stylings called EXEDRA. 


EXEDRA, classic in its simplicity . . . contempo- 
rary in feeling, is Y&E’s latest office furniture. 
The name derives from ancient Greek, meaning “a 
place for discussion and decision.” 

EXEDRA with the “air-stream”’ styling of the Ta- 
pered Touch, pliable plastic top coverings and rich, 
colorful finishes can be tailored to your office, to 
your work problems. 

Call your Y&E representative or write today for 
the colorful brochure ““EXEDRA.”’ 








Ce, Vawman « ErRsBeE MFG. CO., INC. : 1006 JAY ST.* ROCHESTER 3,N. Y. 
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Cleaning Up After a Dictator 


Venezuela’s industrial and 
agrarian reforms are designed to 
help nation recover from regime 
of Perez Jimenez. 


Four years ago, it looked as though 
Latin America’s dictators were a tough 
reed, almost impossible to unseat from 
power. Then, lke tenpins, Peron in 
Argentina, Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, 
Perez Jimenez in Venezuela, and Batista 
in Cuba were toppled. 

The new worry for the more demo- 
cratic-minded leaders now running the 
show is how to create a stable social 
order and speed economic development. 

?This problem is primarily what trig- 
gered last week’s inter-American mect- 
ing of foreign ministers (including Secv. 
of State Herter) in Santiago, Chile. 

One Latin American leader now try- 
ing to cope sensibly with social and 
economic troubles is 51-year-old Ro- 
mulo Betancourt (picture) who became 
Venezuela’s_ president last February. 
His country still hasn’t recovered from 
the vicious, corrupt regime of Gen. 
Perez Jimenez—the dictator overthrown 
n January, 1958. But by comparison 
vith Cuba, it’s making rapid progress. 

On the surface, Venezuela looks al- 
nost the same as it did in the davs of 
PJ (as Perez Jimenez was then called). 

jn hills around the capital city of 
Caracas, squatters living in dilapidated 
hacks look down on crowded super- 
iarkets and traffic jams. In the back 
ountrv, where oil continues to flow at 
icar record output, peasants wait im 
itiently for relief from poverty 
¢ Twin Objectives—But a big change 
for the country is brewing under Betan- 
ourt’s twin program of industrializa- 
tion and agrarian reform. Underlving 
the program is the thesis that Vene- 
ucla must invest its huge oil income 
n industry and agriculture to create a 
iversified economy. 

Phrasemaker Betancourt proclaims 
that Venezuela is “not a city state” to 
be put under the thumb of dictators. 
[le wants to create a rural middle class 
of landowning farmers who could pro- 

ide a market for increased industrial 
production. But he insists that agrarian 
icform—a goal of many Latin American 
countries—should take place through 
‘normal, legal, and peaceful means.” 
He has little sympathy for Cuba’s high- 
handed agrarian reforms forced through 
by revolutionary fanatic Fidel Castro. 

¢ Some Socialism—On balance, Betan- 
court’s program is about as socialistic 
as Perez’. It favors such long-standing 
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PRES. BETANCOURT is pushing to make Venezuela less dependent on oil and iron ore 
revenues, and to encourage American and other foreign investors to the country. 
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ANOTHER CASE FROM PINKERTON’S FILES 





COMPANY IN METALWORKING FIELD RELOCATES ITS OWN PLANT GUARDS, 
SWITCHES TO PINKERTON GUARD FORCE, SAVES $25,000 A YEAR 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. made the successful move and achieved what 


it 


wanted—a better supervised, tighter and more economical security 


operation. In the process, the company managed to relocate its own 
16-man guard force without internal strife and to the eventual advan- 
tage of the men involved. 


The SPS headquarters plant, in Jenkintown, Pa., is a sprawling, mod- 


ern metalworking operation producing precision fasteners and related 
structural components for aircraft, missiles, nuclear and general indus- 
trial applications. There are outlying buildings, including a warehouse 8 
miles away and a manufacturing subsidiary 5 miles. All these had to 
be integrated into the security system, operating around the clock, in- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


When Pinkerton’s took over, these major savings resulted: 


lraining and supervision by professionals instead of busy plant personnel. 
Better enforcement of good security conditions. 

Immediate replacements, if necessary, in guard personnel. For the 
inevitable “clinker,” there’s instant remedy—Pinkerton’s replaces the man. 
Ability to qualify for classified work. Pinkerton’s will assign Government- 
cleared guards as soon as needed. 

An end to problems of scheduling, vacations, sick leave and so forth. 
SPS no longer has to buy uniforms, revolvers, other equipment. 


lf you are considering tightening up your security system and at the same time cutting 
down on costs, we will be glad to provide a more complete description of our service. 
Send for the Pinkerton brochure on Security—or request information about a security 
engineering survey of your needs. Fill in the coupon today. 





\ 





Only American Member 


of the Ligue Internationale 
Forty-five offices from coast to coast des Sociétés de Surveillance 














| Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc., 154 Nassau St., New York 38, N.Y. ; 
; Send [] brochure [J survey information ! 
4 Name Address i 
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Company City————_Zone State ———_ i 
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projects as a government steel mill and 
petrochemical complex, also includes 
plans for a state oil company. 

Though common throughout Latin 
America, the creation of such a com- 
pany won't endear the Betancourt gov 
ernment to the big U.S. oil companies, 
which account for some 78% of the 
more than $4-billion in U.S. private 
investments in the country. The recent 
hike in taxes on private foreign oil com- 
panies, from 50% to around 60%, 
already has been a poifit of dispute. 

But the government program does 
give new encouragement to private in- 
dustry. U.S. companies with subsid- 
iaries in Venezuela, such as General 
Cable, General Tire, International Mill- 
ing, and General Mills already are ben- 
efiting from import controls. Soon, 
they will get more tariff protection. 


1. Political Climate 


Politically, Betancourt’s strength rests 
on a coalition government dominated 
bv the left-of-center Accion Demo 
cratica party. Betancourt may still have 
trouble in quieting political unrest. But 
Perez’ military cronies are out of power 

or out of the country. 

The Communists have come into 
their own since the revolution. They 
polled 180,000 votes—6% of the total 
in last year’s elections (though actual 
card carriers number only 30,000). But 
they hold no important policymaking 
positions in government. 

Betancourt operates quictly to keep 
the political peace. He talks privately 
with political leaders, invites bankers to 
dinner at the presidential palace, and 
visits barracks to cement relations with 
the military. And most labor leaders 
are on his side 

Scrupulously honest, Betancourt has 
promised to crack down on government 
graft. He already has reduced graft in 
high circles, but faces a herculean task 
in eliminating corruption at lower lev- 
els. In addition, he is slapping controls 
on luxury spending. 
¢ Debt Clean-Up—As for the over-all 
economy, Betancourt appears to have 
made a good start in cleaning up the 
mess he inherited from Perez Jimenez. 
He has paid $700-million in govern- 
ment debts. Despite the post-revolu 
tion flight of capital (in anticipation of 
unsettled political conditions), gold and 
dollar reserves are nearly $1-billion. 

Largely because of oil income, the 
Venezuelan Congress recently approved 
a balanced budget of $1.5-billion for 
fiscal 1959-60. That’s equivalent to 
spending of $250 per capita—startlingly 
large by Latin American standards. 

The government’s economic program 
is frankly nationalistic. But Betancourt 
avoids exploiting nationalist political 
feeling. Instead of giving in to pressure 
and denouncing the U.S.-Venezuela 
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»« « MANAGEMENT BRAIN FOR SPACE AGE SYSTEMS 


Alpha Corporation was established to expand 
upon Collins Radio Company’s extensive program 
of design, engineering and installation of complex 
communication and navigation systems. The 
entire systems division of the parent company, 
including its executives and space age specialists, 
is being consolidated with Alpha. 

Further, responsibility for the vast projects for 
government and industry in the Collins systems 
program is being assumed by Alpha... 

with its greatly augmented staff of 









designers, engineers, scientists and constructors. 
Alpha is geared to handle turnkey technical 
projects of all magnitudes . . . on this continent 
and in foreign fields. In addition to intricate 
electronic equipment, Alpha will design and 
construct related roads, towers and buildings. 
Alpha trains client personnel or staffs 

and operates finished installations. 

Alpha, using the best equipment from throughout 
industry ... is the hallmark of world-wide 
systems management dependability. 


CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 


¥ 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE RICHARDSON, TEXAS + TELEPHONE DALLAS Adams 5-2323 ~- CABLE ADDRESS: ALPHA DALLAS 


Alpha capabilities include technical systems management in all fields, with special emphasis on: * Space vehicle tracking and communication 
Test range instrumentation and communications ¢ Voice, teletype and data transmission * Aircraft modification and overhaul 
Integrated shipborne, airborne, and ground communications * High capability remote control and switching 





PUT THE 
EXCLAMATION 
IN YOUR 
PRINTING 





CALCOFLUOR ‘WHITE 


for Whiter Whites 


If you've thought your printing has lacked a punch lately —may 
we suggest Calcofluor-whitened paper stock? 


This paper brightener, developed by Cyanamid and now used 
in many leading paper mills, assures your printing of the whitest, 
brightest base for art, photos, colors, typography. Your sales 
literature, your letterheads, your business forms, your annual 
reports, catalogues, get a new sense of urgency, get better reading, 
better results . . . faster, quicker. 


For the most favorable reception . . . the most positive attention 
.. - Specify your jobs: “to be printed only on Calcofluor-whitened 
stock”. Your printer will be glad to supply this “exclamation 
point” for it assures his work will get you better returns. 





— CYANAMID _— 


American Cyanamid Company - Dyes Department- Bound Brook, N.J. 
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trade treatv, he has openly favored give- 
und-take renegotiations. 

¢ Balancing Act—One of Betancourt’s 
main headaches is how to maintain a 
balance between private and_ public 
enterprises. He wants to restrict im- 
ports of milk, cigarettes, and other con- 
sumer goods to encourage U.S. inves- 
tors to build plants behind a tariff wall. 
He is guaranteeing loans for middle- 
class homes to stimulate private con- 
struction. He is formulating a five-year 
plan to extend $132-million in credits 
annually to livestock raisers. 

At the same time, Betancourt hopes 
to put government projects on a paving 
basis—or else hand them over to private 
interests. The government may sell off 
the ‘‘superbloques’—apartments hous- 
ing 40,000 Caraqueno families that cost 
the government $7-million yearly. 
¢ Losing Projects—But LAV, the state- 
run airline, is losing $5-million annually 
(while privately owned AVENSA is 
doing fine). And the government seems 
to want to keep its grip on the airline 
The scandal-ridden petrochemical com- 
plex at Moron, west of Caracas, still 
producing almost nothing after a $175- 
million investment, will take another 
$60-million to be put in shape. The 
$350-million government steel mill at 
Puerto Ordaz won’t be readv for an- 
other few vears—and its whole economic 
value is, in any case, questionable 


ll. Agrarian Reform 


There’s little Cuba-type opposition 
to the proposed redistribution of land 
to some 2-million impoverished peas- 
ants. That's because the government 
already holds vast tracts of land to hand 
out—and probably won’t have to ex- 
propriate much private land. 

Under the agrarian plan, the govern- 
ment will pay bonds for idle or tenant- 
farmed lands that are expropriated, and 
cash for the takeover of owner-cul- 
tivated lands. To finance the scheme, 
the government may float a $300-mil- 
lion bond issue. 
¢ Land Redistribution—Peasant  dis- 
content already has forced the govern- 
ment to start the program. As a first 
step, the government has parceled out 
public lands and haciendas (owned by 
former Perez Jimenez henchmen) in 
areas where peasants se) most violent. 
In some cases, Coraftdtfists have in- 
cited machete-armed peasants to grab 
land. 

Observers think it’s unlikely that 
Betancourt will touch such huge U.S.- 
owned properties as the cattle ranch of 
shipping tycoon D. K. Ludwig or the 
two haciendas of Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller. But United Fruit’s property near 
Lake Maracaibo, which peasants have 
been eying, may not fare so well. 
¢ Farm Migration-In any case, Betan- 
court will have to push agrarian reform 
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New Horizons for Industry...in the Gulf South 


Brightest constellation in the industrial field is the “Gulf 
South,” the area served by United Gas. Here industry finds 


adequate, dependable supplies of natural gas...a year-round 
i} 


| iM wal a working climate...expanding markets, vast supplies of raw 
HLH | + i] 


i 

Wit 

ll A | materials and cooperative, skilled manpower. Build your 
WMT 

.%, new plant where others are building—in the Gulf South. 


if fuel is a factor in your operations, 
contact United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, 


Shreveport, La. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION @ UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY @® UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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INCORPORATED TRIMS SIZE. 


OF SALON CHAIR WITH THE 
SAGINAW”), SCREW! 


“Space is at a premium in most beauty salons, so we had to build a chair that 
was. both compact and trouble-free to answer our customers’ needs. The 
Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw helped us do both. It gives us better than 95% 
operating efficiency, and also allows us to use a smaller, more economical 
motor to reduce the chair’s size. Because of the Saginaw Screw’s depend- 
ability, we’ve found our servicing costs cut to a minimum” says Sam E. 
Goodman, V.P. of Marketing, Rayette Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Yes, the Saginaw Ball Bearing Screw converts rotary motion 
into linear motion with over 90% efficiency. Scores of 
manufacturers have saved time, power, weight, space and 
cost by switching to these versatile Saginaw Screws. 


Perhaps the Saginaw Screw can give your products that 

greater Sales Appeal you're looking for. Interested 

in details? They're yours simply by writing or telephoning 

Saginaw Steering Gear Division, General Motors Corporation; 

Saginaw, Michigan—world’s largest producers of b/b dl 
screws and splines. 






Cuteway view of base of salon chair 
showing Saginaw b/b Screw and motor 


Give your products 
NEW SALES APPEAL... switch to the 


°. 
WORLD'S MOST EFFICIENT ACTUATION DEVICE in 
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—if only to halt the post-revolution 
migration of farmers to the cities. Un- 
employment in the cities is now around 
200,000, in a country with only about 
6-million population. About half the 
jobless are farmers who have moved to 
the cities. 

Other factors are aggravating the un- 
employment situation. For one thing, 
the government is holding up payment 
of $150-million in promissory notes 
issued by the old regime to public works 
contractors. Until that’s settled, the 
contractors can’t get credit easily. 

Then, there’s the question of getting 
a U.S. loan to finance up to $300-mil- 
lion worth of government projects. The 
post-revolution wave of nationalism 
forced the provisional government to 
drop a $225-million credit offered by 
U.S. banks. Now the new, elected gov- 
ernment is reviving the loan idea. 


lll. Foreign Investment 


If Betancourt can continue to keep 

the political situation under control, 
business should begin to boom again 
by early next vear, say observers in 
Caracas. But it will be a different kind 
ot boom, based—as the government 
hopes—on a diversified economy. For 
the days are over when oil and iron ore 
could be taken out of Venezuela under 
highly favorable terms. 
e Oil Limitation—Venezuela wants to 
join Middle Eastern countries in lim- 
iting oil production to sustain prices. 
If the plan does not work, the govern- 
ment may go ahead on its own, pro- 
rationing ot] output at set levels. 

The government also is getting rough 

with U.S. Steel and Bethlehem Steel, 
which mine 15-million tons of iron ore 
annually in Venezuela. The two com- 
panies are still operating under a 50-50 
formula on sharing income with the 
government. But the government now 
is investigating whether the price of the 
ore (mostly shipped to the parent com 
panies in the U.S.) reflects the true 
market price. Through a price adjust- 
ment, the government would like to get 
a bigger cut—as it has done with Creole, 
Gulf, and Roval Dutch/Shell. 
e Fewer Concessions—Besides that, the 
government is putting up stiffer con- 
cession terms for any new mining com- 
panies. For instance, it now requires 
the companies to refine all output 
inside of Venezuela. 

On the other hand, the government 
is welcoming foreign manufacturers. 
Reynolds Aluminum and Alcoa (in 
combination with Montecatini) are 
only. two of some dozen major U.S: 
companies building or blueprinting 
Venezuelan plants. “If you talk to the 
oil people, you will think the world 
is coming to an end,” said a business- 
man in Caracas last week. “But con- 
sumer goods are booming.” END 
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Today, many companies find that office disruption 
ds the real price they’re paying 


for expensive, complicated systems 


THE HIDDEN COSTS OF 
OFFICE AUTOMATION 


Yet there is a low-cost method adaptable to most companies’ present operations 
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To many businessmen, the word “‘automation” 
is new enough to appear almost magical. To 
those laboring under inadequate office rou- 
tines, it promises an immediate and painless 
end to bottlenecks, a standardization of pro- 
cedures, faster processing of management’s 
vital facts and figures. 


» Yet, to others—already involved in an auto- 
mated office—it’s a different story. They’ll tell 
you that there are drawbacks, too. Hidden 
drawbacks that put a lot in the way of getting 
the results they want. Mostly, it’s complicated 
machinery and all that goes with it. Great 
expense, of course; specialized personnel; 
training and indoctrination. And, finally, an 
often considerable alteration in proven busi- 
ness methods that forces a company into an 
operational straitjacket. 


Faced with this reality, more and more busi- 
nessmen are searching for a way to institute 
the office automation they need—without un- 
due cost, complexity or confusion. 


That way is with the machines and methods 


that make up the Automatic Keysort System. 
For today, Keysort is cutting automation 
down to size with a highly-flexible system that 
fits easily into your present operations. 


With Automatic Keysort, original records 
can be mechanically created with either the 
Keysort Data Punch or Duplicating Punch— 
simply and accurately, at their point of origin. 
Complete processing of these same records is 
provided by the Keysort Tabulating Punch 
which automatically punches, adds and totals 
quantities and amounts. 


Automatic Keysort today offers you the sim- 
plest means of instituting the practical office 
automation you need for complete modern 
management control. With little or no change 
in your existing methods. Without the need 
for specialized personnel. And at remarkably 
low cost. 


Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Proc- 
essing Representative, or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port 
Chester, N. Y. for illustrated brochure S-500. 


ROYAL MCBEE. data processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 








In Business Abroad 


Harrods, London’s Posh Store, Winds Up 


Under Control of Fraser Retail Chain 


I'he two-month battle for control of Harrods, Lon- 
don’s oldest and biggest luxury store, ended this week 
—with the victory going to Scottish bidder Hugh Fraser. 
Loser was John Bedford, head of Debenhams—the lead- 
ing retail chain in Britain. 

Last Saturday, the House of Fraser made a show of 
strength in its bid for stockholders’ support by extend- 
ing its $100-million offer for Harrods shares to Wednes- 
day. Stockholders rushed to pick up Fraser’s offer— 
and Debenhams quickly capitulated. 

Hugh Fraser initially started with a small store in Glas- 
g0w, then eight years ago bought his first English store. 
Since then, he has expanded his holdings to make the 
House of Fraser what is considered Britain’s second 
leading chain. 

In bidding for Harrods, Debenhams made offers to 
stockholders—but did not buy in the open market. The 
House of Fraser did, and used publicity stunts besides 
to lure buyers. Now, with control of Harrods, Fraser 
threatens to become the No. 1 retail chain. 


Hotelman Claims Financing Arranged 
For Atlantic Liners With $50 Fare 


New York hotelman Hyman B. Cantor has long 
dreamed of building giant ships to carry 6,000 passengers 
across the Atlantic for a fare as low as $50. He knew the 
market was there. All he needed was the financing. 

In quest of the $160-million or so he needs, Cantor 
has traveled from Wall Street to Washington, from the 
Netherlands to Japan—and now to Italy and West Ger- 
many. In Hamburg, Cantor believes he has found the 
right financial formula. 

Cantor says he has signed a preliminary contract for 
two 90,000-ton vessels with Hamburg’s Deutsche Werft 
Shipyards. He says he has backing for 120% of his 
financial needs: 70% under a West German government 
guarantee, 20% from a ship machinery manufacturer, and 
20% from an unnamed country—so long as his ships use 
it as a port of call. Cantor would put up 10%. 

However, the West German government says it is still 
waiting for an application for its 70% guarantee. 


Executives Bound Overseas to Get 


Lessons in How to Make Friends Abroad 


The “Ugly American”—the man who unwittingly an- 
tagonizes foreigners while working overseas—may eventu- 
ally become a vanishing breed among U.S. businessmen. 


74 Business Abroad 


At least, that’s the objective of a new training program 
in “overseasmanship” sponsored by the Business Council 
for International Understanding (BCIU) 4nd American 
University in Washington, D. C. 

In 1955, some 70 international-minded U.S. com- 
panies formed BCIU, with Pres. Eisenhower's support, 
in hopes of promoting better U.S. relations abroad. 
Under the new plan, business executives slated for over- 
seas jobs will undergo an intensive six-week training 
program conducted by American University. 

The course will emphasize understanding of American 
culture and institutions as well as international relations 
Students will study the language and customs of coun 
tries to which they will be assigned. Wives of students 
will also be briefed during the final week. 

The State Dept. and the U.S. Information Service, 
which helped set up the program to improve the 
American “image” overseas, are providing staff experts 
for special dectures. The first of the six groups to undergo 
training this year will start classes Sept. 14. Enrollment 
is limited to 25 in each group. 


Japan Eyes Underdeveloped Alaska 
As a New Source of Raw Materials 


Alaska is a state with huge, underdeveloped resources. 
But except for oil exploration, it has yet to attract much 
investment capital from the older American states. 

Japan’s industrialists, however, are eager to tap Alaska’s 
timber and mineral wealth to supply their factories and 
mills at home. They already have a $50-million pulp 
mill project under way at Sitka. 

Now, four leading Japanese steel companies have sent 
a survey team to study possible development of Alaskan 
iron ore. Japan presently imports most of its iron ore 
from the Philippines, India, and Malaya, but is con- 
sidering Alaska as an additional source to meet: its 
expanding nveds. Other Japanese companies are look- 
ing toward Alaska for coal and oil. 

Alaska’s Gov. William A. Egan has put out the 
welcome mat for Japanese investment—so long as Alas- 
kan workers are employed at prevailing wages. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


American Motors Corp. may be one of four groups 
bidding for a tie-up with BMW (Bayerische Motoren 
Werke, A.G.), according to West German auto circles. 
A second U.S. auto company is also believed to be 
involved in the bidding in partnership with a West 
German auto maker. BMW, which makes the small 
Isetta cars and a line of high-grade luxury cars, is under- 
going a financial shake-up. 


Turkey is attracting more investment from U.S. manu- 
facturers as its domestic market expands. Two of the 
latest to start factory operations there are Ford and 
Singer. Ford will build a plant in Istanbul to assemble 
trucks from U.S.-made parts. Singer is breaking ground 
for a $1.3-million plant near Istanbul to make household 
sewing machines. 
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The benzene ring romance 


His proposal was outrageous. No wonder the boss was shocked! 

















Use a precious metal at seventy dollars an ounce... in a catalyst 
ps ' shipped by the ton? 
en That, said the refinery man to the lady from the press, was how 
es. this remarkable Platforming® process started: A researcher at 
be } Universal had the audacity to propose, of all things . . . platinum! 
est ...as catalytic agent in a new reforming process. 
all In UOP Platforming, now widely used to produce benzene and 
er- other aromatic hydrocarbons, as well as high-octane gasoline, the 


platinum-containing catalyst proves phenomenally active and long- 
lived. One pound of platinum treats 1,260,000 gallons of feed 
1u- stock .. . and the platinum itself is never used up! 


he UOP scientists have for years been noted for imagination and 


nd courage in challenging the “impossible” . . . and their ability to UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
ble convert these “impossibles’’ into practical, profitable processes COMPANHY 30 ALGONQUIN ROAD 
ind that are vital to the refining industry. That is why refiners the © DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 

old Free World over depend on Universal for advanced techniques to More Than Forty Years Of Leadership In Petroleum 


cope with their ever-changing needs. Refining Technclogy 





New steels are 
born at 
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HERE'S HOW TO “SET ‘EM UP” FOR THE CENTURIES 
The new House of Representatives Building in Washington 
is being built to last for centuries. 9000 steel pipe piles, made 
by Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., are being driven 
to a depth of 50 to 60 feet for its foundation. The site was 
once a canal. Barges loaded with white marble used for the 
Capitol Building floated on its surface. Many of these barges 


overturned, spilling tons of marble blocks. When the Capitol 
was completed the canal was filled with stone and earth. Now, 
Armco Pipe Piling is being driven through this hodgepodge 
with an 8-ton driver. A tough job, but like all construction 
products from this Armco subsidiary, it was born to handle 
the really tough ones. 































































THE MAN IN NO. 10 LIVED TO DRIVE AGAIN 


It happened on the famous Monza race course in Italy. Shortly after this picture 
taken, the white car rocketed into the guardrail, veered toward the infield and r¢ 
to a livesaving stop. FLEX-BEAM™® Guardrail, a product of The Armco International 
Corporation, helped save the driver's life. Not every product and service of Arr 
International has such a spectacular role. But all their plants, products, and tech 
missions help make living more worth while for millions of people througho 
free world. 


THE OLD SKATING POND MOVES INDOORS 
Ten miles of SpPANG® CW Steel Pipe under a half-acre slab of 
keeps 1500 skaters speeding over mirror-smooth ice in this Ne\ 
ice-drome. It's a growing use for pipe made by Armco’s 
The National Supply Company. Although National Supply is the 
argest manufacturer and distributor of oil field equipment, mat 
products, from SPANG CW Pipe to electrical conduit, are also 
places far from the oil fields. 


IT’S ALL IN A DAY’S WORK 


FOR TUFFY 
Whether they hoist a boxcar 
string of oil well casing miles 


earth, special Tuffy® Wire Rope 
the job in stride. Produced | Union 
Wire Rope Corporation, Tuffy ro 

especially designed to meet the 
ments of each application. The 
Tuffy family is part of more tt 
different kinds of wire rope 
this Armco subsidiary. 
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GLEN CANYON-—SITE OF THE HIGHEST ARCH DAM IN THE U. S. 
The Bureau of Reclamation’s new Glen Canyon Dam on the upper Colorado River 
in Arizona will contain 5,000,000 cubic yards of concrete laced with 15,000 tons of 
reinforcing rod from Armco’s Sheffield Division. The 700-foot-high dam is the key 
to unlocking an area equal to that of Great Britain and Ireland for agricultural, 
industrial and recreational projects. Sheffield makes a variety of steel, products used 
in construction and industry. 






a * * 


Shown here are only a few examples of how Armco’s divisions and subsidiaries 
serve you with new steels and steel products. From its 43,000 men and women, 
in 94 plants around the world, comes a growing stream of.advances in products 
and production techniques made possible by continuous research. Armco Steel 
Corporation, General Offices, Middletown, Ohio. 


ARNCO STEEL 


Armco Division - Sheffield Division - The National Supply Company - Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
The Armco International Corporation - Union Wire Rope Corporation - Southwest Stee! Products 
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Philosophy of progress 
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Burlington weaves a 
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Vital statistics. 178.000.000 domestic customers . . . millions more 
' throughout the world. That’s the scope of textiles .. . America’s second largest industry with a 
$7 billion payroll. Its products are human needs. The industry itself is an economic need. 
‘ Textile and apparel manufacturers employ over 2 million Americans, give jobs to 
' millions more who supply their raw materials and machinery who sell their products. 
And the industry’s largest member: Burlington, an industry within an industry. Because 
Burlington produces fabrics for virtually every textile application 
Broad diversification within textiles . . . a constant search for better ways to make 
and use textiles. These characterize Burlington’s 35 years of steady growth. Burlington 
weaves a philosophy of progress . .. with confidence in its industry’s future. 
Burlingt = 
Ur ing Or INDUSTRIES, INC. <P 
“Woven into the Life of America” ° 


- the world’s targest, most diversified manufacturer of textiles, with 
s 
6.000 employees in 117 piants located in 88 U.S. communities and 4 foreign countries. Executive Offices: Greensboro, N.C 
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Pres. Eisenhower’s tour of West European capitals this week may help 
patch up bitter squabbles between our Allies. That’s as much his aim as 
briefing European leaders on the Big Two meeting with Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev (page 36) in mid-September. 


Bickering among our Allies is primarily an outburst of nationalistic feel- 
ing. Paris has accused London of obstructing French nuclear progress. 
London, in turn, has been repeating old charges that Paris wants to split 
Western European unity by excluding Britain from the Common Market. 


Relations between Bonn and London haven’t been much better. West 
Germans have nagged at Britain for “appeasing” Russia. The British, on 
their side, have attacked Bonn for its “rigid” stand on dealing with Moscow. 


Eisenhower’s talks with Chancellor Adenauer and Prime Minister Mac- 
millan already have helped to smooth these rifts. But the toughest job is 
still ahead—when he meets Gen. de Gaulle next week. 


Communist pressure on Southeast Asia and India is hardly sweetening 
the atmosphere for Big Two talks. 


Red China is causing serious trouble all along its borders. It is encour- 
aging civil war in Laos (formerly part of Indo-China). It is challenging New 
Delhi for control of two Indian territories—Bhutan and Sikkim. It has 
shut Indian traders out of Tibet. 


Main hot spot is the tiny kingdom of Laos. At midweek, guerrilla 
fighting between Communist rebels and government troops was spreading 
throughout the country. Real fear is that guerrillas may try to chop Laos 
in half. 


Laos has been a sore point with Red China since the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ment that ended the Indo-China war. Peiping hoped the inclusion of Com- 
munists in the Laotian government would eventually make the country a 
Red Chinese satellite. But last fall the pro-West government headed by 
Premier Sananikone ousted the Communists. 


Red China goal now—at the very least—is to restore the old coalition 
government. 


Khrushchev has the power to stop the fighting—say Washington officials. 
Moscow knew about plans for military action in Laos even before the 
exchange of invitations for a Big Two conference. 


Moscow, at the moment, is supporting the aggression. Khrushchev may 
favor a crisis in the Far East to help pressure the West into making new 
concessions. 


Washington this week agreed to send substantial military aid to Laos. 
If fighting continues, some form of United Nations intervention is likely. 
And direct help from SEATO (Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) can’t be 
ruled out. 


Peiping’s aggressive policy already is beginning to backfire. It’s awaken- 
ing neutral Asian countries to the full threat of Communist advances that 
began with the takeover of Tibet. 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru is taking a grim view of the situation. 
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He has warned that India will fight to defend its borders. He has moved 
farther than ever before from his traditional neutralist policy. 


At the same time, troubles with Red China are helping to end India’s 
long-standing feud with Pakistan. Next week’s meeting between Nehru and 
Pakistan’s Premier Ayub Khan is one sign of friendlier relations. 


Red China clearly wants to put on a show of strength—possibly to 
make up for its exclusion from East-West talks. But internal troubles may 
help keep China from going too far. 


Economic development isn’t running smoothly. Peiping has radically 
modified its commune program. It has wholly abandoned its much-touted 
program for making steel in backyard furnaces. It has admitted that the 
1958 figures for grain and cotton output were far too high. And it’s revising 
1959 economic goals downward. 


Indonesia is trying to crack down on runaway inflation. This week it 
suddenly devalued the rupiah and froze bank deposits to reduce the money 
supply. 


The reforms may not work, though. Many merchants drew down their 
bank holdings in anticipation of the reforms. Then, the Djakarta govern- 
ment is keeping the printing presses going to pay for its expensive campaign 
against rebels in the outer islands. Beyond that, the reforms may weaken 
foreign businessmen’s confidence in the country. 


U.S. exports are still worrying Washington. The Senate Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee is planning a thorough review of the export 
picture. It will focus on the Administration’s policy toward helping U.S. 
companies sell abroad. 


Exports are running at an annual rate of about $15-billion—over $1-bil- 
lion less than in 1958. Imports, still rising, may total $13-billion this year. 
(Gold losses, however, have slowed down considerably.) 


Commerce Dept. is hopeful about an upswing in exports. It predicts 
that they may reach $16-billion by yearend. Still, Commerce is launching 
a drive to boost exports. Henry Kearns, Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs, will visit Western Europe this fall to urge countries to lower restric- 
tions on imports of U.S. goods. He’s also stepping up the department’s 
program of trade missions and trade fairs overseas. 


Eisenhower-Khrushchevy visits are stirring new speculation about increas- 
ing U.S.-Soviet trade relations. Khrushchev—like Mikoyan and Kozlov—is 
certain to drum away on this topic during his U.S. tour. 


Exports to Russia—though a piddling amount—already are rising. Ship- 
ments during the first five months this year nearly equaled the $3.4-million 
total for 1958. Groups of businessmen are visiting Russia in record numbers. 


But Washington officials don’t expect any real loosening of U.S. policy 
on Soviet trade. They note there’s plenty of room for increased trade— 
even without relaxing controls on shipments of strategic materials. They 
also point out that applications for licenses to export to Russia are on the 
decline. 
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Carrier air conditioning is our 


best employee, John—and costs us just 





about one man’s salary! 


Eavesdropping on such a conversation, you may well pick up 
your ears. But the facts are literally true in the Agawam, 
Mass., plant of Buxton, Inc., nation’s largest maker of leather 
goods. The total cost of owning and operating Carrier air con- 
ditioning in the production area, based on 20-year depreciation, 
is less than two-tenths of one per cent (.002, that is) of the 
annual payroll! What has happened to Buxton productivity 
since the installation was completed during the winter of 1957 
is even more spectacular. An 11 to 12 per cent drop in output 


BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 





on uncomfortably warm days has been eliminated. Early shut 
downs on intolerably hot ones are no longer necessary. And 
thousands of man-hours have been regained during the heavy 
summer production period, when the company prepares fo1 
the Christmas season. Best employee, indeed! Can air con 
ditioning bring such benefits to your operations? Get the facts 
from the men who know air conditioning best. Call the Carrie: 


office nearest to you. Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse 1, 
New York. 






EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 
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Governments Headed for Crisis 


@ Congress’ refusal to lift U.S. bond interest ceiling 


starts chain reaction toward higher rates all around. 


@ Fed stands pat on tight money policy, as shrinking 


capital supply, steady demand point to a further rise. 


@ Treasury, boxed into short-terms, faces massive 


financing that could send bill 


Che market for U 


.5. government s¢ 


curities this week headed rapidh 
toward a crisis. As soon as Congress 


decided definitely to shelve the Admin- 
istration’s request for a higher ceiling 
n government bond interest rates BW 

\ug.22°59,p30), a 
developments was set off 

e The new three-month ‘Treasury 
bill rate shot up to 3.8%, highest since 
the 1933 bank holiday. The six-month 
rate made a new high of 4.2%. In 

iction, commercial paper rates went 
up 4 to 3 of a percentage point. 

e Government bond yields reached 
1 38-vear peak of 4.8% 

¢ Corporate and municipal bond 
prices started sliding after two months 
of nervous stability, and corporate bor- 

wers found it hard to sell new high- 

ide bonds carrying coupons of 5%. 
In the wake of the new pressure, the 
big Wall Street syndicates handling 
the $35-million Consumers Power Co. 
nd $25-million Houston Lighting & 
Power Co. bonds broke up, taking heavy 
losses this week. 

e Mortgage rates resumed their 
climb; in San Francisco they increased 

of a percentage point to 74% on 
me conventional mortgages. 

e Pres, Eisenhower wrote Con- 
gress, renewing the Administration de- 
mand for elimination of the 44% in- 
terest rate ceiling on government bonds 
with a maturity of more than five vears 
(page Backing Treasury Secy. An- 
derson’s earlier pleas, which Congress 
rejected last week, the President stated 
that “‘a policy of raising federal funds 
only through short-term securities 
would so increase the money suppl 
that the inflationary effect will really be 
great.” But Congress seemed as recal- 
citrant as eyer. 
¢ Fed Is Firm—Meanwhile the Federa! 
Reserve, with the backing of the Ad 
ministration, stood pat on its tight 
money policy. It has reined in hard 
on the banking svstem’s free reserves 

the basis for bank lending or invest- 
ing—by keeping them at a deficiency 
of $500-million. That’s just about the 


whole series of 


82 The Markets 


yield over 5% upset market. 


tightest grip ever put on bank credit. 

This policy is earning the Fed the 
ill will of much of Congress. Many 
members think rates on mortgages, on 
small business and crop loans, and on 


local bond issues have gone up too 
fast. The Treasury’s growing financial 


crisis, they argue, is the Fed’s doing. 

[he Fed’s present policy has, of 
course, been a big factor in making for 
higher interest rates. But it contends 
that any relaxation in its tight money 
stand would eventually boost interest 
rates even higher. Inflation, says the 
ed, is a breeder of high interest rates; 
as inflation accelerates, investors would 
shun debt obligations. 

The Fed thinks current interest rates 
and the Treasury's financing difficulties 
are a cheap price to pay for a “sound 
dollar” which can bolster foreign con- 
fidence and stop the gold outflow, and 
which may restore investor interest in 
government securities, thus stabilizing 
the market. 
¢ Higher Rates Ahead—Despite the 
rclative stability of prices for the past 
vear, the Fed is still thinking in terms 
of tightening rather than loosening. It 
is worried about the way the money 
supplv has increased in spite of its hold- 
down on bank reserves. So, bond deal- 
ers are thinking of a +% discount rate 
even before the steel strike is settled. 

his will coincide with a shrinking 
supply of capital in the marketplace. 
Last year, corporations, flush with 
cash, were the market's biggest prop, 
increasing their holdings of government 
securities from $13.9-billion to $20.9 
billion. Now they have reduced their 
buying of short-term seeurities, or have 
become net sellers. With business on 
the upswing, they need the money 
themselves. And the banks are now so 
strapped for reserves they can usually 
make loans only by selling govern 
ments, 

But the market shows no abatement 
in demand. Corporations now find 
they need outside funds to finance ex- 
pansion, and they are seeking bond 
market and bank financing in a big 


way. Their capital demand is added to 
the big chunks being absorbed by state 
and local governments and the mort- 
gage market. 
e Treasury’s Crisis?—The Fed’s turn 
toward tighter money, and the harden- 
ing of short-term interest rates, puts the 
Treasury in a violent squeeze. It has 
to carry out massive refundings of ma- 
turing issues and cash financings. And 
it has no from short-term fi- 
nancing Congress heeds the 
Administration’s second appeal to elim- 
inate the long-bond interest ceiling. 
For the Treasury, the timing could 
hardly be (he market is over- 
loaded now with its short debt securi- 


escape 
unless 


worse. 


ties. Nearlv half the national debt— 
some $138-billion—is due within five 
vears. Over $78-billion is due in one 


vear—against $68-billion in June, 1958, 
and $50-billion in June, 1955. 

The ‘Treasurv’s troubles began last 
vear. It had to finance the $12-billion 
government. deficit, but could not tap 
the long-term market for fear of curbing 
the business recovery by taking invest- 
ment capital out of the market. Then, 
about last April, the competing de- 
mands for capital and the Fed’s tight 
money policy pushed long-term govern- 
ment bond vields through the 4}% 
level 
¢ Coming Up—In the next five months 
the Treasury is confronted with two 
important refundings—$8.9-billion in 
November and $11.4-billion in Febru- 
arv. It must also raise $6-billion to 
$7-billion cash to finance the govern- 
ment’s seasonal deficit this fall. 

Today dealers see only two _possi- 
bilities for Treasury cash financings. 
One is to offer investors a note due in 
two to five Dealers can’t 
mate the interest rate it would require. 

Or, for part of the cash financing, 
the Treasury could issue Treasury bills 
due in October, 1960, rounding out a 
new bill cycle, and could also raise 
some $3-billion by the sale of tax bills 
due next June. 

Even these 


vears. esti- 


relatively modest financ- 
ings would have a sharp impact on mar- 
ket vields, unless the Fed is willing to 
pump reserves into the banking sys- 
tem. And if the offerings coincide 
with any substantial reduction in hold- 
ings by investors, the yield on Treasury 
bills would go over 5%. With that 
high a rate prevailing at one end of 
the market, the whole system of borrow- 
ing and lending would be thrown out 
of balance. Many would-be borrowers 
would find they simply could not get 
money at any price. END 
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In the Markets 


Study Shows That Reevaluation of Yields 


Is Chief Reason for Rising Stock Prices 


Rising stock prices over the past 10 years have been 
chiefly the result of a reevaluation of vields, rather than 
a reflection of rising earnings and dividends. That is 
the key point of a new Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City study on institutional investors and the stock mar- 
ket. The study concludes that the rise since 1949 owes 
most to the willingness of institutional investors to 
iccept reduced yields. 

As support for its view of this changing investment 
ttitude toward common stocks, the bank notes that 
ields on industrial stocks fell from 6.82‘ in 1949 to 
3.25% in the first quarter of 1959, and that stocks were 
clling at seven times earnings in 1949 but 17 times 
arnings early in 1959, 

The Kansas City bank believes that much of this 
change is due to the vigorous influence of the growing 
institutions on stock prices. But it says that this new 

orce does not assure a future rise in prices. It thinks 
‘hat for such gains to be repeated it will be necessary 

or vields to continue to fall, for profits and dividends 
0 grow more rapidly than in the past, or for some 
C. esurrsan of these two to occur. 


Canadian Government Crosses Dealers 


By Rejecting Bids for Treasury Bills 


In an extraordinary move, the Canadian government 
ist week rejected bids for $31-million of the $135-million 
l'reasury bills it offered, and said it would reduce its usual 
sue of bills this week. Its intervention was in the hope 
f forcing a lower bill rate—which had reached a record 
high of 6.41% two weeks ago (BW —Aug.22°59,p50). 

The Canadian money market was thrown into con- 
‘usion by the move. Bill prices firmed on the twin 
ictions. But dealers were not convinced that the Bank 
f Canada, which intends to pursue its tight money 
policy, would continue such tactics on its bill offerings. 


Bill for Tax Relief for Stockholders 


In Divestiture Cases Hits Snag 


A last-minute rider by the House Ways & Means 
Committee this week jeopardized legislative approval of 
tax relief to stockholders who receive stock as the result 
of court divestiture orders under the antitrust laws. 
The tax relief is aimed chiefly at giving stockholders of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. a break if the courts 
order the company to distribute its General Motors stock 
to comply with a 1957 Supreme Court ruling. 

The committee tacked on a provision that no tax 
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need be paid on the profit made on the sale of property 
forced by an antitrust suit if the proceeds are re-invested 
within a year in property which the courts find con- 
sistent with the original divestment. This provision has 
been actively sought by Hilton Hotels Corp., which in 
1956 agreed to sell off three hotels in a settlement to a 
government suit challenging its acquisition of Statle1 
Hotel Corp. Hilton made a capital gain on the sales 
and under present laws must pay tenes on these gains. 

The new action seriously threatens to stall the tax 
relief legislation this session. Some congressmen say it’s 
one thing to grant tax relief to innocent stockholders, 
but they indicate they're opposed to giving retroactive 
relief to a corporation in Hilton’s position. 

As the basic part of the bill now reads, stockholders 
would pay income taxes on the stock they received 
figured on the original cost of the stock instead of the 
market value. (in du Pont’s case, original cost of stock 
was $2.10 per share, compared with a current market 
value of about $65 a share.) Later sales would be subject 
to capital gains taxes on any profit. 


e e e 
Institutions Stay Out of Market, 


Keeping Stock Prices in Doldrums 


Institutional investors hugged the sidelines this week, 
and the stock market reacted by moving sideways. ‘The 
big institutions were shy because of a number of factors: 
the growing shadow of the steel strike, the nearness of 
“peace” talks, rising bond rates that make equities less 
attractive. They feel further price concessions are war- 
ranted before they come back strongly into the market. 

The institution's reluctance to bid up prices convinces 
brokers that stock prices will move in fits and starts until 
autumn. But they still feel the general trend is upward 
and, unless ‘the economy comes unglued, they look 
warmly upon equities. In the meantime, they're advis- 
ing their customers to weed out stocks that seem over- 
priced, cash in on stocks where profits are high. 


The Markets Briefs 


Wool prices continue to rebound. At the opening 
of the Australian wool auction this week, prices were up 
10% to 20% over the June auction. Domestic top wool, 
at $1.34 a Ib., is up from $1.06 earlier this year, but stil 
below the $1.71 price of July, 1957. The price tien 
reflects tightening wool supply and rising demand (BW 
—Aug.8’59,p105), principally from Japan, West Europe, 
and the Soviet Union. 


Mutual fund contractual plans this week won a long- 
sought convert when J. & W. Seligman & Co., a blue- 
ribbon financial house founded in 1864, joined forces 
with Investors Planning Corp., a 6-year-old mutual fund 
retailer with 1,500 doorbell-ringing salesmen. Contractual 
plans, calling for set monthly payments over an 8- to 10- 
year period, have been hotly criticized because most of 
the commissions are taken out the first year. IPC will 
sell shares of National Investors Corp., one of Selig- 
man’s four investment companies. 
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The net effect of all we have done has 
been to create a balance of payments allow- 


ing other countries to accumulate dollars.’ 


“Under present conditions, general stabiliza- 
tion policies should be directed toward self- 
discipline and restraint.” 
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are face to face with a different kind 
of situation than we have had in the past.” 





“In the pursuance of worthy causes, we 


have become, in fact, the world banker.” 





“Economic growth in terms of a broad aggre- 
gate figure is not necessarily an end: in it- 
self. It must be growth of the zight kind.” 





“Full confidence in the future of the dollar 
can be maintained and strengthened only by 
a broad-gauge attack on inflation forces.” 


GOVERNMENT 





Anderson 


In the two years and three months 
that Robert B. Anderson (cover) has 
been Secretary of the ‘Treasury, he’s 
been a source of continuing surprise to 
Washington, where officials usually ar 
typed and catalogued the day they tak« 
office. 

Washington guessed wrong about An 
derson at the beginning, and he is still 
refusing to act according to pattern 
¢ No Humphrey—At first, he looked 
like a marked change from his pred 
cessor in the ofhce—tough, unvielding 
George M. Humphrey, the original 
strong man of the Eisenhower Admin 
istration 

Anderson talked softly, admitted the 


usefulness of running a deficit on ox 
casion, spoke of being willing to con 
sider tax reduction and of the need for 
meeting all problems with a flexible ap 
proach. But under fire, he has turned 
out to be a rock of fiscal conservatism 
is unvielding as Humphrey on principl 
ind more effective than Humphrev in 
defending his position befor« the Dem 
crats who ntrol Congress 

Now Anderson is surprising Washing 
ton again This time, the surprise 
his leadership on behalf of a thorough 
going overhaul of our financial relation 
with the rest of the world l'radition 
allv, this is not one of the chief func 
tions of a Treasury Secretary, but 
Anderson is devoting more and morc 
attention to it 
¢ But a Strong Man—In his quiet wai 
Anderson is emerging as the new strong 
man of the Administration He is 
strong and effective advocate of budget 
balancing, economy, the virtues of re 
ducing the public debt in prosperou 
times, and of the whole cluster of prin 
ciples that Eisenhower likes to call “fis 
cal responsibility.” Anderson also sup 
ports the tight-money policy of the 


Federal Reserve and is a leader in th 
\dministration’s effort to popularize in 
flation as an economic issue 

\s much as anv other Cabinet mem 
ber, Anderson helped the Administra 
tion rally from the disappointment of 
last November’s election sweep by the 
Democrats. For a time, the Administra 
tion seemed to be drifting aimlessly, 
waiting for the Democrats to tak« 
charge. When Eisenhower eventuall\ 
counterattacked, taking charge himself, 
Anderson was calling many of the shots 
¢ World Finance—Anderson now re 
gards the new problems of international 
finance as crucial. He believes that, 
since he took office, one era of the 
world’s business has come to an end, 
and that another is beginning. 

Here is what Anderson has in mind 
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Since World War II, the U.S. gov- 
ernment has spent $65-billion to stimu- 
late the economics of our friends over- 
seas. This policy has been a success, 
despite the criticism heaped on it as 
to details. ‘The economic recovery of 
sur former allies in World War II, as 
vell as two former enemies—Western 
Germany and Japan—is an accomplished 
ract. 

The dollar shortage abroad—which 
or the past decade we sought to reduce, 
s a focal point of international policy 
no longer exists. 

Moreover, our domination of world 

rade is being challenged. Our exports 
ive dwindled, while our imports are 
ising. As a result, we are running a 
ubstantial deficit in international pay- 
ients, after having lived comfortably 
ith minor deficits for 10 years. 
* New Policy Needed—To Anderson, 
he lesson is plain: ‘lhe policies he in- 
ierited—designed for the old set of cir- 
umstances—no longer apply. 

In their place, he is searching for 
olicies that will maintain our defense 
ommitments abroad and continuc to 
upport the free world as a community 
f trading nations. Withdrawal is the 
ist thing he has in mind. But he will 
sk the leading members of the free 
orld community, especially those 
hose industries have by now recov- 
ed, to assume more of the financial 
urden. He’s under no illusion that a 
ift of this kind will be easv. 


|. Never a Stereotype 


On the surface, there is little in An- 
crson’s experience to equip him for 
ic job ahead. 

He is in fact, something of an anom- 
lv. Once a practicing Texas Democrat, 
lic worked for Eisenhower in 1952 and 
» now a Republican. A businessman, he 
, also a writer of poetry. An instinctive 
conservative, he gentles and persuades 
some of the most ardent liberals of 
Congress. 

He has never been a stereotype. 

* Contrasts—He was elected to the 
lexas legislature before he finished law 
school, and by his mid-20s was state 
tax commissioner, a bright star among 
the professional politicians of that 
politically conscious state. But every 
personal mannerism denies the politi- 
cian in him. 

He earned $60,000 a year managing 
the huge Waggoner Ranch interests in 
beef aiid oil, becoming a powerful voice 
in the oil industry. But he does not 
talk, act, or think like the cattleman 
or the oilman of popular mythology. 
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He made his mark as a top bureau- 
crat in the early years of the Eisenhower 
Administration as Secretary of the Navy 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense, but 
he employs none of the bureaucratic 
trappings. 

In a bricf (1955-57) career as presi- 
dent of the Canadian mine holding 
company, Ventures, Ltd., he promoted 
an alliance with another Canadian firm 
that brought $38-million in needed 
capital to Ventures. But there is little 
about him to mark the successful finan- 
cial promoter. 
¢ Professional—Anderson gives the im- 
pression of being a modest, thoughtful, 
somewhat diffident professor of law— 
which is what he was for a short time 
early in his career, and which he might 
be still except for the happv wav he 
has with politicians and businessmen. 

He still writes poetry; how much he 
does not sav, but certainly not a verse 
a day as he did 2+ years ago when court- 
ing the girl he later married, Ollie Mae 
Rawlings. But when invited last vear to 
address the National Cathedral Assn. of 
Washington, he responded with a 130- 
line poem in blank verse. 

He reads widely. After looking 
through the Sunday literary supple- 
ments, he sometimes gives an aide a $20 
bill on Monday morning, with a list 
of books to buy at a shop across the 
street’ from the main ‘Treasury build- 
ing—novels, poetry, economics, historv. 
¢ ‘Tactful—In conference, Anderson is 
soft-spoken, tactful, flexible, ready am 
time to adopt another man’s tactics to 
reach his own strategic goals. Before 
Congressional committees he is master 
of the soothing, long-winded, and all 
but aimless reply. Where his predecessor 
in office, George M. Humphrey, would 
charge in and mix it up with Demo- 
cratic critics, Anderson simply refuses 
to clinch. 

“We all have the same statistics,” he 
will mildly remind a Democrat who's 
striving to score a point. 


ll. Eisenhower Mainstay 


Anderson has used this collection of 
talents and-insights to become a power- 
ful influence in Washington—certainly 
the most powerful of the present Cabi- 
net officers. On domestic cconomic af- 
fairs, for example, he is the man Eisen- 
hower listens to first. 
¢ Victories—In two of the traditional 
functions of his office—holding up rev- 
enues and holding down expenditures— 
Anderson has scored unusual victories. 

During the recession of 1957-58, 
when others were urging a tax cut as a 


means of stimulating business, he never 
wavered in his belief that the down- 
turn would be brief and that recovery 
would be swift and complete. With his 
good personal friends from ‘lexas, Sen 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
and House Speaker Sam Rayburn, he 
worked out one of the most remarkabl 
political agreements in years—a_ truc 

under which both parties agreed not to 
make tax reduction a partisan issue dur 
ing the recession. 

There was no cut, Anderson was cor- 
rect about recovery, and tax revenues 
this year will set an all-time high of 
more than $77-billion. He did not es 
cape unscathed, however. Congress 
voted several billion dollars of extra 
spending as a recession cure, helping 
to create the $12.5-billion deficit that 
plagued Anderson in fiscal 1959. 

On spending, he scored an equall 
impressive victory this year. Democrat 
began the session in January, flushed 
with their election victory of the pr 
ceding November, boasting how much 
thev were going to increase the Eisen 
hower budget. They will go home in 
few days boasting how much they cut 

In the economy fight, Eisenhower : 
sumed the leadership, but once again 
Anderson was the Administration 
most effective ambassador to the Demo 
cratic leadership of Congress. 
¢ And a Setback—Debt management 
a less happy story. ; 

Early in his term, Anderson began 
vigorously pushing the sale of long 
term bonds—so vigorously that the 
policy probably contributed to the col 
lapse of the bond market in the summei 
of 1958. He then asked institutional 
investors to buy more long-term ‘Treas 
ury securities, on the ground that it wa: 
the patriotic thing to do—an appeal that 
left investors cold. 

This year he asked Congress to gi\ 
lim flexibility in debt management by 
ending ceilings on interest pavable on 
savings bonds and bonds of more than 
five-vear maturity. His magic over Con 
gress finally deserted him. So far the 
Democrats have refused to act, and An 
derson has been forced to fall back and 
prepare another effort. It’s too early to 
sav he has failed, but for the first timc 
he has a major partisan fight on his 
hands. 


lll. New Tasks 


Now Anderson is taking the lead in 
the complex and delicate shift of U.S 
financial relations with the rest of the 
world. His operating position is that of 
U.S. governor of the World Bank and 
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are not being offered to the public. 


as a matter of record only. 





The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


$40,000,000 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds 
534% Sinking Fund Series due 1979 


$20,000,000 


First Mortgage and Collateral Trust Bonds, 
5% Sinking Fund Series due 1971* 


First Mort; Collateral Trust Twenty-Year Sinking Fund 414% Bonds 

















FOR FUTURE SALE... 
BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
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NAVAL INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Huntington, West Virginia ¢ Sale Date to be Announced 


Huntington, a 1959 “All American City,” is ft. parking area, it occupies 9.811 acres of 
on the Ohio River where West Virginia joins land. 


Kentucky and Ohio within easy access to ‘ P 
a y Huntington is strategically located transpor- 


tation wise; the main line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio and two other railroads serve the 
tion of 300,000, Huntington provides ample city. Also three airlines, two highways and 
labor at moderate wages. Ohio River carriers. 


major markets in the east and mid-west. The 
center of a metropolitan area with a popula- 


The 2-story plant has approximately 140,000 The facility has been constantly maintained 
sq. ft. of factory space, nearly 40,000 on the and an operating crew is on duty at all times 
second floor completely unobstructed. With a to assure occupants immediate production. 
number of auxiliary buildings and 200,000 sq. Long-term lease is being considered. 


For further information and illustrated brochure, write 








GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


REGION 3, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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... What causes our inter- 
national payments deficit is 


a1 


not always clear... 
(STORY on page 84) 


also of the 
Fund. 

e Goal—His goal is to narrow the 
deficit we are now incurring in ou 
financial relations with the rest of the 
world. What causes this deficit is not 
always clear except to specialists. 

We are not running an annual deficit 
in the actual exchange of goods, for ex- 
ample. Add_ services—shipping, insur- 
ance, and the like—and the picture is 
even more reassuring. Goods and serv 
ices together will carn us a $3-billion 
surplus this veat 
e Dollar Flow—The deficit stems from 
other sources—the flow of dollars that 
goes overseas to sustain our militar 
forces ($3-billion) and loans and grants 


International Monetary 


to underdeveloped countries, mostly in 
Asia (about $2.5-billion or $3-billion). 

A good part of it comes back in the 
form of goods purchases in the U.S. 
But enough of it crops up either as a 
démand for gold or in the form of dol- 
lar holdings overseas to give us a net 
deficit in international transactions. 
e Rising—As long as this outflow of 
dollars through government accounts 
was being almost offset by large sur- 
pluses earned by the private exchange 
of goods and services, it was a matter of 
academic interest only. From 1951-55, 
for example, the deficit averaged $1.8- 
billion a vear, and caused no particulat 
comment 

Now that the old trade advantage is 
narrowing, the deficit is rising. Last vear 
it was $3.8-billion, and this vear it is 
likely to be around $4.5-billion. Inter- 
national financiers and speculators are 
quick to note such shifts, and the dol 
lar has lost some of its old glamor in 
their eves. 

lo a country as rich as the U.S., 
deficits even of the new magnitude do 
not mean we are becoming impover- 
ished, or are in danger of losing our 
position as the financial bulwark of the 
non-Communist countries. But if this 
deficit is maintained indefinitely, or al- 
lowed to grow, the dollar would come 
under increasing pressure abroad, in- 
creasing amounts of our gold reserve 
would move overseas, and at home there 
would be a rising political clamor for 
drastic cures. 
e Action Needed—An improvement in 
trade will reduce the gap, and Anderson 
believes this will come. He is certain 
that once U.S. industry assesses the real 
and lasting nature of the new trade chal- 
lenge, it will sharpen its competitive ef- 
fort, reduce costs with another round 
of investment in new plant and equip- 
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The Supervisor Looks 


N AM E is “*RADIO''! 





at RCA 2-Way Radio 





And Sees More Effective Use of Manpower 


hen the supervisor looks at RCA 2-Way Radio he sees 

)w continuous communication with roving personnel 
elps multiply manpower and increase productivity. By 

ymbining mobile 2-way radio with ‘‘Personalfone’’—the 
:Mazing new 2-way radio you wear—he can talk to all 
»ersonnel wherever they are working — bring them ‘‘close”’ 
to his desk at any time for instant issuance of work orders. 
No longer is it necessary to wait for their return, or to 
waste time in locating them. They’re always at hand for 
immediate 2-way contact, whether on foot or in parked 
or moving vehicles. 


RCA’s ‘Personalfone’”’ radio consists of a miniature 
ANOTHER WAY 


RCA SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH ELECTRONICS 





Tmk(s) @ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION * CAMDEN, N. J. 
Everybody's using 2-Way Radio! 


Accountants, airports, ambulance and coach services, bakers, banks, 
beer distributors, bottlers, building services, buses, butchers, cattlemen, 
cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, distributors, farm 
equipment servicing, food processors, fuel delivery, industrial plants, land- 
Scape gardening, laundries, lumber yards, motoring clubs, physicians, 
realtors, refineries, repair services, refrigeration service men, road 
builders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, warehouses. 


transmitter and receiver carried in a double pouch on the 
worker’s belt. The ‘‘Personalfone’’ comes equipped with 
antenna, battery, microphone, speaker or earphone, and 
can be utilized as an independent radio system, or easily 
integrated into existing mobile radio facilities to provide 
maximum communications efficiency. 

VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS MAY NOW USE 
2-WAY RADIO—thanks to recent FCC rulings estab- 
lishing the Business Radio Service. For more information 
on how RCA 2-Way Radio can save valuable time and 
create greater profit opportunities for your organization, 
simply mail coupon below. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Communications Division, Dept. XE-26, Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. 


Please send me FREE literature on 
RCA "'Personalfone” Belt Radio 
RCA 2-Way Mobile Radio 


Have RCA Communications Specialist call to explain how we can get on the av 
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Another 
Trailmobile 


-.-- bears down on shipping costs! 





The movement of petroleum products presents a constant test of 

tank trailer construction. The force of surging liquids and the 

jolting impact of road bumps cause stresses that can eventually 

result in leakage—then costly downtime for repairs. g Trailmobile 

tank construction counters these daniaging forces with extra rein- 

’ forcing over the suspension, the fifth wheel and at the drop section 
. and with specially reinforced baffles and bulkheads mounted in 

tank shells made of the highest strength alloys available. #@ We 

; think this is why more and more haulers of petroleum products 
are choosing sturdily built Trailmobiles. The ultimate economy of 

quality construction is certainly one road to lower shipping costs. 


vid TRAILMOBILE unc. 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio « Berkeley 10, Calif. « Springfield, Mo. «- Longview, Texas 
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“ ..he has proposed a new 
agency to make greater use 
of soft currencies in eco- 
nomic aid programs...” 


(STORY on page 84) 


ment, and develop new lines of goods 
with broader consumer appeal. 

But, to his mind, the government 
should also act—and quickly. 

Several times this vear he has had to 
explain our new position to obviousl\ 
worried lawmakers. “More than any 
other top official in the Administration, 
he is aware of the underlving political 
forces involved 
e Gold Drain—The growing payments 
deficit, for example, is linked in the 
minds of some influential lawmakers 
directly to the drain on our gold sup- 
ply, which in 10 years has fallen from 
$24.6-billion to $19.8-billion. Thev can 
paint a hair-raising picture 

Last vear, $2.3-billion of gold left the 
U.S., compared with an average annual 
outflow of only $200-million in the 
1951-55 period. If last year’s rate were 
continued, our gold stock in less than 
four vears would be down to the $12-bil 
lion minimum required by law as a 
reserve for currency. 
¢ What Kind of Cure?—Long before 
the $12-billion mark was reached, pow- 
erful groups in Congress would insist 
on some kind of action. The meat-ox 
cure would simply be to slash our mili- 
tarv spending abroad, dismantle our 
overseas bases, and chop off foreign aid. 
If this were not enough, the next steps 
would be to restrict imports and bar 
the movement of private capital abroad. 

Anderson wants to close the gap by 
methods that will not, in effect, be a 
repudiation of our commitments to the 
non-Communist countries. 


IV. New Policies 


One of his ideas will be discussed 
in Washington next month at a meet- 
ing of the World Bank. He has pro- 
posed a new agency, the International 
Development Assn., designed to make 
greater use of soft currencies in econom 
ic aid programs. If the agency is suc- 
cessful, aid to underdeveloped countries 
would actually increase while U.S. con- 
tributions might be scaled down. 

‘The proposal is under heavy attack 
-particularly by officials of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, who see it as 
an invitation to unsound lending and 
a possible source of harmful inflation 
in underdeveloped countries. But Eu- 
gene R. Black, president of the World 
Bank and the man who would oversee 
the new agency, believes with Anderson 
that there is an important function for 
loans on easier terms than World Bank 
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standards permit, repavable at least in 
part in the currency of the borrowers. 

Anderson did not originate the idea. 
It was probably suggested first by ofh- 
ials of the United Kingdom. In this 
ountry, Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) 
vas an carly backer. 

But Anderson got Eisenhower's sup- 
ort, pushed the concept at a meeting 
ff the World Bank in New Delhi last 
ear, got the public backing of Under 
Secv. of State Douglas Dillon, talked 
privately with finance ministers of other 
ountries, and took the lead in prepar- 
ng the working paper now before 
\ orld Bank members. 

» Cooperation on Loans—He is quictly 

‘ploring another idea: that loans now 
ide solely in dollars through the De 
lopment Loan Fund of the State 
‘ept. should be participated in by 
ther countries that share in the re 
lting trade. 

\s now operated, a loan might be 
ide to Egvpt for a hydroelectric proj- 

A British company might be low 
dder on the generator, a French com- 
inv might obtain the contract for dam 
nstruction, and a U.S. company 
ight gét the power line contract. Pay- 
ents to all these would be made in 
llars. The U.S. is thus financing for 
gon trade of other countries—in this 
imple, the U.K. and France—and 
me of these dollars add to the gap in 
ir international payments. 

\nderson is suggesting that perhaps 
ch loans could be made on an interna- 
nal basis, following the same pat 
n as the trade.that results. We would 
id only the dollars necessary to pro- 
le the power lines, the British would 
id pounds to cover the generator con- 
ct, and the French would lend francs 
r dam construction costs. 

Breaking Down Barriers—Anderson 

s to call attention to an even more 
ect way of narrowing the gap. Dur- 

the period of dollar shortage, our 
ics reared high tariffs and import quo- 

against U.S. goods. It was one wa\ 
: ie to conserve dollars and thus 
isten their recovery. We made no 
particular objection, though we main- 
tained tariffs at much lower rates and 
continued to preach the virtues of un 
restricted trade. 

Anderson argues that these restric- 
tions no longer make any economic 
sense, and should be removed. Re- 
sistance, of course, will be strong, but 
the U.S. has bargaining powers that 
may vet ease the restrictions, once the 
nature of the U.S. problem is more 
widely understood abroad. 

For one thing, our allies are no more 
anxious than are Anderson and _ the 
whole Eisenhower Administration” to 
see the U.S. revert to economic isola- 
tion. At bottom this is probably Ander- 
son's best talking point, and he will 
make the most of it. END 
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today, in your 
metal finishing operations... 


you can turn a bigger profit 


with this MEW 
OSBORN BRUSHAMATIC 
MACHINE 


. from the leader 
in modern metal 
finishing methods 























NEW OSBORN BRUSHAMATIC. ROTARY INDEX MACHINE — Units can range from manual to 
fully automatic operation. 


NEWEST ADDITION to the broad line of Osborn metal finishing machines are 
these Brushamatic. Rotary Index units. They can significantly speed 
your production. 

Most important . . . your production men—working with Osborn field 
specialists—can economically “‘build’’ custom Brushamatic Machines from 
basic ‘‘building block’? components. 

Throughout modern industry—these Osborn cleaning, finishing and 
deburring applications are important phases of basic production. Write 
us for details on newest cost-saving methods. The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-106, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


JHE OseorNn MANUFA nan COMPANY 


METAL FINISHING MACHINES... AND FINISHING wena SBO) 


INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES ¢ FOUNDRY PRODUCTION MACHINERY 
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In Finance 


millions of dollars 
1959 


May 6......2,098 


13......2,064 
20......2,013 


Foreign 27......1,971 
time June 3......1,981 
deposits... WO. <i. 04 


17......1,905 
the Sky. state 
tide is July 1......1,825 


going 8......1,801 
aS... . 
out 


ee 
yD ag 
August 5......1,744 
12... sees 


Dat Federal Reserve Board (figures prior to July 1 subject to revision.) 


\s the table above shows, foreign time accounts— 
raditionally sensitive to money market interest rates— 
have been flooding out of U.S. banks lately. Accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve, banks have lost more than 
$500-million “in foreign time money since May, 1958, 
when the money market was easy and time deposits had 
a higher yield than open market investments. 

his loss, plus domestic competition for individual 
savings, has put the banks in a squeeze at a time when 
thev're hunting for savings to meet increasing loan 
demand. In fact, for the Fed’s weekly reporting member 
banks, the loss of foreign time money has just about off- 
set the gain in domestic time deposits in the last year. 

Behind this loss of funds is the fact that commercial 
banks—by Fed regulation—aren’t permitted to pay more 
than 3‘ on time accounts. With U.S. Treasury 91-day 
there’s a clear advantage 
for a foreign bank or corporation in buying open market 
paper instead of leaving funds on deposit. In March, 
Chase Manhattan Bank, fearing the losses that have 
recently materialized, asked unsuccessfully for the Fed to 
lift the time account ceiling to 34% (BW—Mar.7’59,p63). 
Now it’s likely more pressure will be put on the Fed to 
lift the limit. 


bills now vielding over 3.8%, 


New Equipment Leasing Company 
Offers Wares All Over the World 


Newest member of a growing industry is Equitable 
Leasing Corp. of New York, which claims to be the 
first worldwide equipment leasing organization. As 
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Pres. Joseph Boneparth sees it, Europe now is ripe for 
leasing deals because many foreign companies want to 
free cash for expansion. ‘Through agencies in Paris, 
London, Geneva, and Montreal, Boneparth says Equita- 
ble has set up banking arrangements through which it 
can serve clients from major capital markets. 

According to Boneparth, the new “Equilease” plan 
differs from other leasing plans in that its charges will 
match the lessee’s own bank rate; Boneparth says other 
concerns in the field charge higher than bank rates. How 
ever, Equitable will ask an extra monthly deposit for 
each year a lease runs. ‘The company now is processing 
some $11]-million worth of leases for bowling alley equip 
ment, closed-circuit ‘IV systems, a complete bottling 
plant, and jets and helicopters to be operated abroad by 
foreign airlines. 


Ford Returns to Auto Financing 
With New Counterpart of GMAC 


Just prior to introducing its new Falcon to the public 
Ford Motor Co. this week announced the formation of 
its promised car financing subsidiary, Ford Motor Credit 
Co. (BW—Jan.31’59,p136). T. O. Yntema, Ford vice 
president (finance), will be chairman, and Robert S. 
Olson, formerly director of Ford’s dealer financing office, 
will be president. A delay of a few months to build up a 
field force is expected before the company goes into full 
scale operation. 

Ford’s re-entry into car financing after 20 years is 
widely held as a move to compete with General Motors 
on finaricing of retail sales and to provide dealers with 
interest rates competitive with General Motors Accept 
ance Corp. on stocks of unsold cars. Until recently, 
GMAC’s rates have been 4 of 1% below rates charged 
by independents. Ford’s move now comes after postpone 
ment, at least until 1960, of any Congressional action 
that would bar auto makers from financing their own cars. 


e @ . 
Finance Briefs 


Increased taxation for life insurance companies— 
passed by Congress earlier this year (BW—Jun.27'59, 
p109)—is having an impact on life company investment 
portfolios. According to the Institute of Life Insurance, 
life company purchases of tax-exempt state and local 
bonds soared to $336-million in the first half, compared 
to $245-million in the like period a year ago, and $143- 
million in the first six months of 1957. 


The Justice Dept. took a swipe this week at the pro- 
posed merger of Chemical Corn Exchange Bank and 
New York Trust Co. (BW —Jun.6'59,p26), which would 
create the nation’s No. + bank. Justice, in an exchange 
of letters with Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N. Y.), long-time 
critic of New York bank mergers, said the merger might 
“substantially lessen competition and tend to create a 
monopoly.” Justice noted that only the fact that it has 
no jurisdiction over bank asset acquisitions—such as this 
one would be—prevents it from taking antitrust action. 
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Steel Tension 


Issues that keep steel talks in 
standoff boil up in nonferrous 
strikes (right), may idle quarter- 
million more next month. 


Bargaining tension mounted across 
the country this week. The massed 
power of the basic steel industry and 
the labor-backed strength of the United 
Steelworkers continued in an unvield- 
ng standoff. Strikes and threats of 
trikes in other industries posed deepen- 
ng problems for the economy—and the 
\dministration 

If the walkout of a half-million steel- 
vorkers continues through September 
and, barring White House action, it 
robably will—another quarter-million 
vorkers in nonferrous, shipping, meat- 
acking, rubber, and other industries 
nay swell the number of strikers and 
iuse record production losses. 
¢ Crucial Issues—The threat cannot be 
\inimized. The crucial issues in steel 
nd other major bargaining situatidns 
how a marked similarity. Labor-man- 
gement lines are drawn taut on: 

e Union demands for another sub- 
tantial increase in wages this year— 
t the least, an amount based on the 

‘timated percentage rise in national 
roductivity, vear by vear—and the con- 
nued linking of wages to the cost-of- 

ing index, now rising again (page 96). 

¢ Management _insistence—solidly 

\aintained—on avoiding further “infla- 
tionary” increases in employment costs 
\is year and, very important, on regain- 
ig a controlling hand over costly and 
asteful work practices. 

» “Freeze” Demands—At this point, 
mployers in contract negotiations in- 
olving well over a million workers are 
cfusing to discuss any wage increase 
it all in 1959; they propose a one-year 


freeze” in hourly pay. And, in one. 


industry after another, companies are 
lemanding contract revisions aimed at 
liminating—or minimizing—restrictive 
union practices. 

To labor, the employers’ struggle to 
control labor costs is a disturbing “new 
challenge” to the union movement 
(page 94), to be met by mobilization. 
It means that old and successful power 
tactics of the unions are ineffective, 
ind that new strategy will have to be 
devised. Many leaders of labor ac- 
knowledge that privately. But, frus- 
trated now, they cannot suggest what 
the new strategy might be. 

* Steel the Key—To management and 
the unions, the steel negotiations may 
hold the key to collective bargaining 
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in other industries this year and next. 
Employers and unions in other fields 
are involved just as stubbornly on issues 
of labor cost and work practices. But 
they recognize that, like it or not, the 
outcome of the steel talks may influence 
ultimate decisions on their contracts, 
too. 


|. Steel Impasse 


This Wednesday, the opposed forces 
of steel management and labor—locked 
in a contest of sheer power—showed 
no signs of weakening after six weeks 
of economic showdown. 
¢ Lines Tight—The industry contin- 
ued unshaken, despite the shutdown 
since mid-July of more than 85% of 
its steel production facilities. Its strike 
costs were mounting, dav by day, to 
staggering figures. As they soared, one 
steel industry executive said grimly, 
“Our investment is so big now that 
anything short of complete victory is 
absolutely out of the question.” 

The union position at midweek was, 
perhaps, stronger than at the start of 
the strike. A trip through steel strike 
centers during the past several weeks 
convinced USW’s Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald that his rank and file—a cause 
of some private worries among union 
leaders in pre-strike strategy meetings— 
are tightly united now; according to 


Contagious 









McDonald, the men “on the bricks” 
are angry, sh »wing spirit and solidarity 
that “looks iike the old fighting days 
of steel unionism.” Generally, report 
ers in Gary, Ind., and elsewhere ar 
finding this true (page 32). 

When principal negotiators for th 
industry and union met on Wednesday 
for the first time in about three weeks, 
the tautness showed up clearly. They 
indicated a growing impatience and 
perhaps, a controlled anger. 

In the long-term, after a settlement, 
this could—some say flatly that it will 
—seriously affect labor-management re- 
lations in the steel industry for years 
to come. It could mean the end of the 
smooth, amicable relationship of the 
past. 
¢ Developments — In negotiations this 
week: 

e “Second teams” of negotiators 
completed roughing out the proposed 
language of noneconomic terms of a new 
contract, and the principals—headed by 
McDonald for the union, R. Conrad 
Cooper of U.S. Steel for the industry— 
met with federal mediators to consider 
the language. The test was whether 
it might suggest a settlement price; it 
didn’t. 

¢ Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
announced that an estimated 125,000 
non-strikers are idle because of the stecl 
tieup, and that sharp increases in the 
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impact of the strike can be expected in 
the weeks ahead. 

¢ Before leaving for Europe, how- 
ever, Pres. Eisenhower said he doesn’t 
believe that a national emergency situ- 
ition exists, vet, because of the walk 
mut; if and when one does exist, he 
uid, he will invoke the Taft-Hartley 
(ct (his is a course neither steel 
management nor labor wants 

e In Miami Beach, Chmn. Rav- 
mond J. Saulnier of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers suggested 
that prices should be reduced in in- 
dustries “‘where productivity gains are 
particularly rapid,” and that both labor 
ind management in such industries 
hould forego part of the gains in the 
public interest (page +4 


ll. Nonferrous Strikes 


Ihe steel strike overshadowed all 
ther strikes and threats of walkouts. 
But, early this week, spreading stoppages 

the Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
ind the United Steelworkers resulted 
n the most widespread nonferrous 
trikes since 1946. An MMSW spokes- 
nan predicted a long, hard struggle on 
the picket lines for a new contract—per- 
haps a two-month strike; company 
negotiators did not question the pessi- 
Mist 

Phe = strike ut domestic coppe! 
utput to 25 f normal. Thev re 
luced domestic lead production to 40% 
to 5 of normal, and had a_ sub- 
tantial impact on zinc output 

No quick problems for the economy 
ire expected, however. Copper, lead 
ind zine stockpiles are high 
¢ Work Practices—\IMISW contracts 
expired June 30, with the union de 
manding wage increases of 15¢ to 17¢ 
in hour and a number of “fringe” 
cains—an estimated 30¢ demand. ‘Talks 
ontinued bevond the deadline 

Major companies insisted that, con- 
sidering the present nonferrous markets, 
wage increases and additional “fringe” 
concéssions are impossible. ‘They asked 
for changes in contracts to eliminate, 
as a Kennecott spokesman put it, “bad 
shop practices, payroll padding, and pay 
for unnecessarv crewmen and time not 
worked ‘ 

The nonferrous companies initially 
asked MMSW for a one-year wage 
freeze, although in a few instances 
minor wage proposals were made sub- 
sequently. 

The Mine-Mill union turned down 
the “virtual ultimatum” of employers 
against further rises in employment 
costs. It struck first the Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., then the Magma-San Manuel 
group, Phelps Dodge Corp., American 
Smelting & Refining Co. (picture, page 
90), and Anaconda Co. The United 
Steelworkers, a minor factor in the in- 
dustry, walked out at the same time. 
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At midweek, the stoppages had idled 
between 40,000 and 45,000 workers in 
13 states. 


lll. Troubles Piling Up 


l'roubles are piling up in other in- 
dustries. ‘The meatpacking industry, 
which employs about 165,000 workers 
in two major unions, has a strike dead 
line next week, and there were scat- 
tered work stoppages this midweek 
Wage bargaining is under way in the 
rubber industry—and could be tough. 
And contract talks in shipbuilding and 
shipping could lead to some serious 
problems. 

[his is the critical week in the meat- 
packing talks. If there is “sufficient 
progress” and good faith bargaining, 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen will extend contracts 
bevond an Aug. 31 deadline, it an- 
nounced in Chicago; if there isn’t, its 
members will walk out of packinghouses 
on ‘Tuesday 

The United Packinghouse Workers, 
bargaining separately with the same 
companies, can be expected to take 
much the same position, although a 
number of small’ UPW locals struck 
this week 

Work rules and practices are a ma- 
jor issue. The unions, alreadv hurt by 
automation, are resisting the packers’ 
demands for relief against crew rules 
and other restrictive requirements. 
¢ Rubber Talks—Rubber negotiations, 
limited to wages, are under way be- 
tween the United Rubber Workers and 
two big emplovers—the Goodvear ‘Tire 
& Rubber Co. and the U.S. Rubber 
Co. Within the next week, the talks will 
be extended to the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
lirestone ‘Tire & Rubber Co., and Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co. 
¢ On the Docks—Bargaining is now 
under way between the International 
Longshoremen’s. Assn. and employers 
on the docks along the East and Gulf 
Coasts. The size of work crews that load 
and unload ships is a major issue; the 
emplovers, particularly in the area 
served by the New York Shipping Assn., 
want ILA to “take off the handcuffs” 
on mechanized cargo-handling. 

ILA, worried about losses of jobs, is 
adamant against that. Employers who 
bargain through the New York Associa- 
tion, which has jurisdiction down the 
coast to Hampton Roads, say they won't 
talk money unless ILA “is prepared to 
give us more latitude to mechanize.” 

A similar impasse exists along the 
lower Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. Con- 
tracts run out Sept. 30. 

Disputes over work rules are also 
critical in negotiations involving eight 
shipyards operated by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. on the East Coast. Bethlehem 
wants substantial cost-saving changes in 
its labor agreement. END 
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Desk-Top Guide... 


... issued by Associated 
Industries of Cleveland gives 
quick answers to manage- 
ment-labor relations problems. 


Trying to determine prevailing labor 
relations practices is often a migraine- 
producing task. Busy: executives in 
Cleveland, one of the country’s most 
highly diversified manufacturing areas, 
have a handy, top-of-the-desk answer in 
the Management-Labor Relations Hand- 
00k issued by Associated Industries of 
leveland. 

A total of 280 AIC affiliates, with 
iore than 100,000 employees, pool in- 
mation every year On topics ranging 
rom aptitude tests to recreation pro- 
rams in order to compile the handbook 
an analysis of industrial relations prac- 
ices. Because no single company or 
nion dominates the Cleveland scene, 
\IC believes its findings are fairly typi- 
il for the nation as a whole. 

A brief summary of the AIC hand- 
ook shows: 

Earnings—The Cleveland manufac- 
uring employee earns an average $2.49 
n hour (a weighted average). But 
ourly rates are tied to the size of the 

mmpany, AIC reports. When com- 
anies employing over 1,000 workers 
re excluded, the average drops to 
2.32. The average for companies 
mploying fewer than 50 is $2.07. 

Pension—Pensions are basically a 
irge-company benefit, AIC found. Of 

mmpanies with pension plans, 114 pay 
he entire cost; 14 finance pensions on 
1 contributory basis. 

Paid Holidays and Vacations—Paid 
iolidays are increasing. In 1955, AIC 
ound that only 20 companies granted 
even days off with pay; this year 155 
companies will grant a seventh holiday. 

Cleveland employees are receiving 
their longest vacations yet; 157 com- 
panies grant 15-work-days’ vacation af- 
ter 15 years service, and 145 companies 

grant 10 days after five years’ service. 

Insurance—The liberalization of ex- 
isting insurance programs and wider 
adoption of such programs is “clearly 
evident.” 

A majority of companies, AIC found, 
now pay for group life insurance and 
sickness-and-accident protection. Close 
to one-half (133) pay the entire cost 
of Blue Cross hospitalization. Surgical 
benefits are provided by 121 firms. 

Another large bloc of companies split 
the cost of insured benefits with their 
employees. At 88 companies, the cost 
of Blue Cross is shared; 69 also split 
expenses for coverage of dependents. 
Some 74 require that employees share 
the cost of surgical benefits. END 
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systems available; complete price for a typical 5-station system is less 
than $200 plus installation. 
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SRICK 


ENGINEERING AIDS 
POULTRY INDUSTRY 


The latest example of Frick service 
to industry is the development of 
the Counter - Flow - Continuous 
(C-F-C”) Poultry Chiller.* 


This meets the new production 


needs of poultry processors by im- 
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Frick Counter-Flow-Continuous Poultry Chiller con- 
veys birds through flume of cold fresh water. 


proving quality, reducing cost, and 
increasing output. The first of these 
Chillers to be installed was so suc- 
cessful the customer ordered three 


more immediately. 


Frick engineering service can solve 
your commercial or industrial refrig- 
eration problems, whether for air 
conditioning, process work, ice mak- 
ing, or quick freezing, 


Get estimates now. * Pat. applied for. 
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WAYNESHORO, PENNA. U.S.A. 
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ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


i Get our FREE LIST of F.S.L.1.C. INSURED Savings 
| Assns. paying up to 412% per annum quarterly. I 
jy ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. | 
l Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 

Boston & Pitts. Stock Exchanges (Associates) i 
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Ready to Fight 


AFL-CIO executive coun- 
cil meeting took care of the 
preliminaries for next month's 
“labor organization.” 


Delegates to the AFL-CIO’s biennial 
convention in San Francisco in mid 
September will be asked by federation 
leaders to take decisive steps to make 
the labor tighter, more militant, 
and more effective 

There are onlv rough ideas now about 
how this might be done. The AFL-CIO 
executive council took only first steps 


body 


at its midsummer meeting last week 
in the Pocono Mountains in Pennsyl 
vania. During the next three weeks, 


committees will be busy on a number of 
major problems—what to do about th 
steel strike bargaining 
opposition generally, labor’s legislative 
setbacks, internal unitv, and the like 

e Mobilization—Meanwhile, AFL-CIO 


top officers have 


ind emplovet 


1 psychological prob 


lem. The council meeting at Uniti 
House, summer home of the Interna 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Union, was held in gloom and frustra 
tion. But the fall convention of the 
federation is planned as a mobilization 
to fight what the AFL-CIO describes as 
a business-political alliance. 

“We've got to have the fightingest 
convention vet,” a spokesman said 

Chis means clear-cut issues and a con 
fident, specific program. Toward this 


cnd, the convention will be asked to 
“push aside small, irritating distrac 
tions” and prepare for a battle against 


“this new challenge” to trade unions. 

e Preliminaries—The executive council 
late last week dealt with some pre- 
liminaries. It reiterated the AFL-CIO 
economic policies on inflation, employ 
ment, and monetary controls. Although 
it acknowledged a “substantial upturn 
in the economy,” the council warned 
that there is still ‘a considerable 
amount of slack including per- 
sistent joblessness at or near 5% of the 
work force.” 

The council blamed “government 
and business curbs on economic prog- 
ress,” and “whipped-up anti-inflation 
campaigns” in steel and other industries 
that: have “scared America out of vears 
of normal growth.” 

The council strongly opposed efforts 
of the Administration and the Federal 
Reserve Board to eliminate the 44% 
interest rate ceiling on long-term gov 
ernment bonds. It repeated its demands 
for labor, consumer, and small business 
representation in the Federal Reserve 
Svstem, commenting, “the Svstem must 
actually become a public system.” 

The labor group found a degree of 
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satisfaction in the recent report of the 
Cabinet Committee on Price Stability 
& Economic Growth (BW—Aug.22’59, 
p25). The council said the committee 
headed by Vice-Pres. Richard Nixon 
appears to be a belated convert—at least 
in words—to the AFL-CIO viewpoint 
that the nation’s kev problem today is 
economic growth, more than inflation. 
¢ On Other Points—In other actions, 
the council: 

¢ Sharply criticized Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s rejection of the original hous- 
ing bill, said a “stopgap” measure can’t 
meet the nation’s housing requirements. 

¢ Rejected suggestions that AFL- 
CIO play host to Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev during his visit to San 
l’rancisco while the labor convention is 
in session. However, the council left 
the way open for a group of union 
presidents to meet Khrushchev on their 
ewn in San Francisco. A conference 
to let the Soviet leader know first-hand 
how American workers feel about Com- 
munism is now being set up. (The 
Soviet trade union newspaper Trud 
said this week that the AFL-CIO snub 
“reveals the fear of American trade 
union bosses’ of rapprochement with 
the Soviet Union.) 

¢ Reaffrmed AFL-CIO’s position 
—and that of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions— 
against exchanges of trade union delega- 
tions with the “so-called unions of the 
Soviet Union.” This policy applies also 
to Yugoslavia and Spain, and to other 
countries with state-controlled unions. 

¢ Called for greater effort—not a 
discouraged slowdown—in political ac- 
tion in the “crisis” vear of 1960. 

¢ Set up a special committee to 
study the problem of what should be 
done about internal disputes in the 
federation. A progress report is ex- 
pected in time for the convention. 

¢ Delaved, pending further study, 
action on the problems of imports man- 
ufactured under substandard conditions. 
* Debate on Trade—A change in the 
free-trade policy to one based on an 
import-quota system was urged by five 
unions—the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the ILGWU, the Textile 
Workers Union of America, the United 
Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers, and 
the Leathergoods, Plastic & Novelty 
Workers. The five argued that the live- 
lihood of their members is jeopardized 
by “sweat-shop goods from Europe and 
the Far East.” 

The council majority, led by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, strongly sup- 
ported by Walter Reuther, head of the 
United Auto Workers, opposed any 
shift from labor’s long-time stand on 
free trade. They contend that any re- 
treat from the reciprocal trade program 
by the United States would drive un- 
committed nations into the Sovict trade 
bloc. END 
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Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Food Clothing Housing 

Tote Rent Only 
951 112.7 106.3 112.6 113.1 
952 116.3 105.3 114.4 117.9 
953 113.8 104.4 17.8 123.8 

954 114.6 104.0 119 12 
95 112.1 103.2 99 130.4 
y, 1956 114.8 05.3 121.8 133.2 
1957 117.4 106.5 125.5 135.2 
uly, 1958 121.7 106.7 27.7 137.8 
August 120.7 106.6 127.9 138.1 
September 120.3 07.1 127.9 138.2 
October 119.7 107.3 127.9 138.3 
November 119.4 107.7 128.0 138.4 
December 118.7 107.5 128.2 138.7 
January, 1959 119.0 106.7 . 328.2 138.8 
February 118.2 106.7 128.5 139.0 
March 117.1 107.0 128.7 139.1 
fe 117.6 107.0 128.7 139.3 
May 117.7 107.3 128.8 139.3 
June 8.9 107.3 128.9 139.5 
139.6 
b Buren tatistics Gevsimess weer 


Jump in Index Gives Pay Hikes 
To More Than 1-Million Workers 


Unions can be expected to press harder for pay gains 
as a result of the government's mid-July cost-of-living 
index—which reached a record high of 124.9% of average 
1947-49 prices. 

\s a result of a jump from 123.9% in mid-April, more 
than a million workers in auto, aircraft, agricultural im- 
plements, and electrical equipment industries will get 
2¢ more an hour in pay beginning in September. Others 
negotiating wage contracts will raise their bargaining 

ghts accordingly 

(he index jump was the fourth in a row and the sec- 
ond substantial increase in as many months. ‘The latest 
rise was a general one, in nearly all areas of consumer 
spending (table above). 

The average worker's spendable earnings dropped 85¢ 
a weck to $80.85 for the man with three dependents, 
$73.31 for the worker with none. A seasonal decline in 
hours worked was the principal reason, the work stoppage 
in the steel industry a contributory factor. 


Teamsters in Revolt Against Leaders 


Choke Freight in San Francisco Area 


A truck strike—outgrowth of a rank-and-file § revolt 
against the leaders of a Teamsters local—has cut off 
practically all heavy freight movements in San Fran- 
cisco, in adjoining San Mateo County and, this week, 
the East Bay area. The walkout has caused hundreds 
of layofts, cut outbound cargo by more than 60%. 

Karly this month, Joseph Diviny, president of ‘leam- 
sters Local 85 and an international vice-president, recom- 
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mended that the local accept a management contract 


offer. ‘The recommendation was roared down, and a 
strike spread—with roving pickets halting inbound trucks 
and shutting down many companies not involved’ in the 
contract dispute. After employers obtained an injunc- 
tion Aug. 11, the strike settled down into an orderly— 
but tight—stoppage. 

Two major employer groups are involved, representing 
about 100 concerns employing 3,500 drivers. Local 55 
wants a $2.50 wage increase and “fringe” gains in a one 
year contract. ‘The employer associations have offered 
three-year pacts, with a $2 increase the first vear and 
either $1.60 or $2 the second. 

A big factor in the strike is a rank-and-file belief that 
the local’s leaders are ineffectual and out of touch with 
the members; the rank-and-file “runaway” strike is in- 
tended to prove that militance can win bigger gains. 


Union Conside-s Raising a Million 


For Paper in Westchester County 


Members of the International ‘l'ypographical Union 
will be asked to vote on a proposal to spend $1-million 
to start a newspaper in Westchester County, N. . a 
where union printers have been on strike for 20 months 
against local papers. ‘The union’s 100,000 working mem- 
bers would be taxed $1 a week for three months—$13 
each—for the financing. 

['l'U members rejected a similar proposal last spring. 

Opponents of the proposal warned convention dele- 
gates in Philadelphia that I1'U-financed newspapers 
could spend the union into bankruptcy. ‘They blame the 
union’s Unitypo, Inc., which once operated 12 dailies 
and financed the start of three others, for the “sad and 
deplorable condition of [TU funds.” Union officers 
say that Unitypo, now being liquidated, will show sub- 
stantial losses but that its work was fully justifiable. 

I'l'U also plans to ask members to approve the moving 
of its national headquarters from Indianapolis—its home 
since 1888—to Colorado Springs, Colo., where the (TU 
maintains its Union Printers’ Home. The shift would 
be for economic reasons 


Florida Law Prohibits Public Employees 
From Joining Up With Hoffa’s Teamsters 


The International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters won’t 
be allowed to organize public employees in Florida, even 
though James R. Hoffa, IB1’s president, has guaranteed 
that they will not strike if they are unionized. 

Under a new Florida law, public employees may not 
join any union whose constitution does not specifically 
forbid them from striking, picketing, or other forms of 
bargaining pressure. Hoffa's no- strike guarantee was given 
in the hope that this would clear away legal heviess toa 
drive that thas been making limited gains in South 
Florida. 

State Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin ruled the Hoffa guar- 
antee meaningless; Hoffa, he said, cannot cede away a 
right to strike assured members. 
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How to put in a full day’s work 
... before breakfast 


Quaker Oats has to get its work 
in before breakfast or it’s too 
late. So Ad Director, Robert 
Macdonald, developed a philos- 
ophy anyone can use—“Do it 
now! Doit yesterday! But don’t 
put it off until tomorrow!” 


[t’s a formula that looks to the 
uture and, for that reason, 
leads very naturally into selling 
more than just product. 


Develop a personality. 


Mr. Macdonald feels that in- 
corporating public interest 
messages in product advertis- 
ing is an excellent way to pre- 
pare today for tomorrow. 


“It helps develop a friendly, 
likeable corporate personality,” 
he says. “And this is just as 
important as building a favor- 
ible franchise for consumer 
oroduct. A favorable corporate 
mage makes it easier to get 
‘redit in financial circles, to 
ittract reliable personnel and 
nakes our own shareholders 
ind employees feel that their 
company is unselfishly inter- 
ested in the nation’s welfare.” 
“And,” adds Mr. Macdonald, 


“do it now, or it will be more 
difficult later.” 


What was done? 


Mr. Macdonald asked his top 
management to get behind the 
Advertising Council . . . to in-, 
corporate Council public serv- 
ice projects in all advertising of 
Quaker Oats products. 
Figures from October ’°56 
through January ’59 show how 
massive the program has been. 
Newspaper circulation carrying 
Quaker Oats ads in support of 
Council causes was 130,585,940; 
magazine circulation, 244,713,- 
016; home impressions on TV 
and radio were 259,357,600 on 
network programs alone. 
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You can benefit, too. 


You can help your company 
build a more favorable corpo- 
rate image. Include Advertising 
Council drop-ins in your regu- 
lar advertising; use a Council 
advertisement instead of ““Com- 
pliments of a Friend” in your 
yearbook advertising; see that 
Council campaign posters are 
on bulletin boards in all your 
offices and plants. 


The advertising materials—re- 
production proofs, newspaper 
proofs and mats, posters, copy 
for radio and TV spots, etc. 
are free. The current campaigns 
are: 


Aid to Higher Education 
Better Mental Health 
Better Schools 

Crusade for Freedom* 
Forest Fire Prevention 
Red Cross* 

Register, Contribute, Vote* 
Religion in American Life 
Religious Overseas Aid 
Stop Accidents 

United Fund Campaigns* 
United Nations* 

U. S. Savings Bonds 

For more information send in 
the coupon below, or call the 
Advertising Council branch 
office nearest you. Branches in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC., 

25 West 45th Street, <\StNG 
New York 36, New York i 
C 


Please tell me how to tie 


in with the Council. Sn a 
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TAPE streamlines bag inventories 
with high-speed custom /abelling 


California’s Sunsweet Growers now use one basic pre- 
printed bag stock for a variety of packaged fruits. Printed 
“SCOTCH” Brand Cellophane Tape lets them change a 
pack label just by changing the tape rolls. Tape is printed on 
the adhesive side: is applied to inside surface of film stock 
High-speed completely automatic operation uses a custom- 
built applicator designed with the help of a local tape 
printer-converter and 3M’s Customer Engineering Service. 


- + WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS 


“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark for the pressure-sensit's 


TAPE nology... industry s 


TAPE that sticks on both sides 
performs neat hat trick 


Colorful fabric bands on International Hat Company’s 
summer lines are held neatly and securely in place with short 
strips of “SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated Tape No. 400 
No stitches are needed band covers tape strips com- 
pletely; tape won't stain light-colored fabrics . . . no mess 
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ve tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave., New York 16. Canada: London, Ontario. 
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TAPE takes over stack unitizing for , 
° BRAN D 
ew automatic Pallet Loader 
ithrop-Paulson Company’s new automatic Pallet Loader stacks and palletizes load- 
H shipping cases and cartons at a 15-30 a minute clip. And it automatically 
| itizes the top layer of each pallet with a single band of super-strong “SCOTCH” 
ij ind Filament Tape. . . thus assuring maximum load stability without necessity 
/ nterlocking the stack pattern. Tight-holding tape sticks at a touch; holds firmly; BRAND 
} n't cut into or damage cartons; is easily disposed of when no longer needed. j 
S ( 0) | 
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TAPEnology is a new way of looking at the more than 300 pressure-sensitive 
tapes trademarked “SCOTCH” Brand. It includes the ‘‘magic” qualities that make 
these tapes such versatile tools: tapes that stretch to hug curves; tapes as clear as 


glass; tapes in a rainbow of colors. Tapes that stick in freezing cold; tapes that resist 
sun, water, oil, acid, alkalies, or solvents. Tapes for packaging, masking, color-coding, 
decorating, banding, and hundreds of other jobs. And ft covers more than 100 


N 
“3M-MATIC” Taping and Dispensing methods to keep face with any production 
line. To become a “TAPEnologist” yourself, just ask your nearest “SCOTCH” 
Brand Distributor, or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. [AB-89. 
When tape costs so little, why take less than “SCOTCH” Brand? 
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Things are different overseas today. With so many 


countries big markets for U. S. goods, businessmen must know 
many varying customs, laws and commercial practices. It was 
easier fifty years ago, when just two areas, Canada and Europe, 
bought 80 per cent of U. S. exports. For help, come to the man 


who can do more for you overseas, your Citibanker. 


booklet free. Write FNCB, Dept. 11C, 55 Wall St., N. Y., N. Y 
The FIRST 


* rw NATIONAL CITY BANK 
le os of New York 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CARRY F\tST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS ... SAFE... SPENDABLE ANYWHERS 


Why First National City 
can do more for you overseas 


World Wide Branch Coverage. 78 in 27 countries. 


Long Experience. Branches date back to 1902 
Large Staff. 6,000 skilled Citibankers overseas 
Your Bank Overseas. Branches handle personal, 
business accounts, loans, advances, securities 
Long-Standing Relationships with correspondent 
banks in every important free-world city 

Facts Quickly Available from over 200,000 for- 
eign credit files at Head Office, 55 Wall St 
Personalized Attention to collections, transfers, 
letters of credit, foreign exchange problems 

On Call at Head Office, or thru any FNCB 
Branch or correspondent, are 75 officers, with 
nearly 1,000 years’ service overseas, and a staff 
of 1,200, handling 47,000 overseas items daily. 


First in World Wide Banking 
















































PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK A personalized checklist for your estate planning—a step-by-step detail- 
ing of actions to take from now through your post-retirement years—can 
AUG. 29, 1959 save your family money, maybe a great deal (BW—Jul.25’59,p125). 
y 





Taking this long-range approach can do at least two things for your 
heirs: (1) Cut estate taxes they have to pay to a minimum, and (2) eliminate 
some related hazards; for example, forced, unprofitable liquidation of prop- 
erty to meet whatever taxes are payable. 


Your personal plan, of course, has to be tailor-made. Still, there are 
A BUSINESS WEEK some basic checkpoints you’ll want to review in detail with your attorney or 
tax adviser. Here’s a list of major steps you can take: 





SERVICE ¢ Insurance. Make your children the unqualified (irrevocable) beneficiar- 


ies of your life insurance, and assign full ownership of the policies to them. 
This will remove the proceeds from your estate, and thus reduce estate taxes. 


You may have to pay a gift tax when you make the assignments, but if 
you plan carefully (BW—Aug.15’59,p125), this is not likely. 


¢ Gifts. Embark on a lifetime gift program. With few exceptions, every- 
thing you give to your family is removed from estate taxation. Here’s one 
example: Smith has $500,000, and his wife has nothing in her own name. 
Taxes on his estate could be as high as $130,000. But if he gave half to 
his wife during his lifetime, then each would be taxed on the basis of abvut 
$250,000. Including gift tax cost, there would be a saving of at least $20,000. 


¢ Marital deduction. Take full advantage of the rule that says you can 
leave up to 50% of your property to your wife, tax-free (or she. to you). Here 
you have an alternative: You simply (1) will property to your wife outright, 
or (2) leave it under a trust arrangement that gives her the equivalent of 
complete ownership. Take a simplified example: 


Smith has $120,000. If he leaves’ it all to his wife, there’s no estate 
tax when he dies—$60,000 is exempt, and $60,000 is freed by the marital 
deduction. But if Smith’s wife died later, leaving behind the $120,000, half 
of it, $60,000, would be subject to tax. This result can be avoided by Smith 
if he (1) leaves $60,000 to his-wife outright, and (2) puts the other $60,000 in a 
trust for her, with the provision that she gets the income for life, and that 
the children get the principal upon her death. 


End result: No tax on either estate. 






¢ Liquid funds. Provide for some means of raising liquid funds to pay 
a potential estate tax. This may be a pressing problem if you hold large 
amounts of non-liquid assets—stock in closely held corporations is what 
causes trouble in many cases. 


The danger is, of course, that your heirs would have to report high 
values, but would lack the cash to pay resulting taxes. This could mean some 
highly unprofitable forced sales. 


These are some of the techniques you can explore: 


(1) Provide a market for the assets, where you have a business interest 
which will have to be liquidated at your death. Arrange the sale now by 
entering into buy-and-sell agreements with your business associates. 


The stock valuation problem should be solved in advance, too. Where 


rm there is no ready market for the stock, there is always the danger that the 
taff Treasury will fix a higher value than could be ‘received on sale or liquida- 


tion. One solution is to have your buy-and-sell agreements fix value. If the 101 
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contract restricts your right to sell to a third party, and binds both your 
estate and the purchaser, then usually the stock value you fix will hold up 
for tax purposes. 


Note, though, that in some cases it is wise to provide for a periodic 
revaluation—where you can anticipate considerable change in value. 


(2) Use insurance policies to provide cash to pay estate taxes—with a 
trust setup attached. Make the trust the beneficiary of a life policy, and 
direct it to buy up the non-liquid assets of your estate. The trust can buy 
the assets, thus providing the needed cash, then hold them until they can 
be sold at a good market price. 


(3) Sell your share in a closely held corporation to members of your 
family, in return for a private annuity. You remove the value of your 
stock from your personal estate—but continue to receive an income for 
life. Caution: Explore this carefully; there are income tax disadvantages 
that may arise in some cases. 

ws ane: 

If you find yourself in a group meeting with Nikita Khrushchev next 
month (page 27); you’ll find that protocol will be much the same as for any 
other foreign official’s visit. But here are some special pointers to keep in 
mind: 


You address him as “Mr. Chairman” (that’s because his official title is 
chairman of the Council of Ministers). Whether you meet him informally or 
in a receiving line, you shake hands as you would with any other European. 


Don’t attempt Russian phrases unless you’re fluent in the language. 
Their meaning sometimes depends on intonation, so you might easily commit 
an embarrassing faux pas. 


If you speak to Khrushchev, or his aides, in any language other than 
English, wait for the translator. 


Formal toasts, of course, will follow protocol. The mayor of your city, 
or the group chairman, first will probably toast Khrushchev, and possibly 
Kliment Voroshilov, president of the Soviet Presidium. Then Khrushchev 
toasts Eisenhower. 


Informal toasts aren’t likely to come up. If Khrushchev should make 
one, wait until it’s translated before you drink. If you don’t want to drink 
to what might turn out to be a propaganda toast, you simply don’t have to. 
If you’re a teetotaler, ask in advance for juice or ginger ale. 


Want to win at “one-upmanship” when playing with a fellow Big 
League baseball fan? If so, you can begin training with the new second 
revised edition of the Official Encyclopedia of Baseball. It’s crammed full of 
factual baseball lore of all kinds (Barnes, $6.95). 


If sailing is your cup of grog, you’ll probably want to read—and 
re-read—Carleton Mitchell’s Summer of the Twelves, a detailed and illus- 
trated account of exciting events which ended with the 17th successful 
U.S. defense of The America’s Cup (Scribner’s, $10). 


Another new sports publication, Standard Handbook of Salt Water 
Fishing, by Robert Scharff, has lots of tips—whether you’re a beginner or 
experienced—on how to become a better fisherman. Experts from 29 
coastal areas tell you what, how, where, and when to fish your local 
waters (Crowell, $5.95). 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 29, 1959, igsue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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DIAGRAM IN SCALE SHOWS COMPLETE 
MOORING OF TANKER WHEN DISCHARGING OIL 
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From tanker to shore...the hook-up is U.S. Amazon Hose 


bers to make it fast to the deck headers in record time 
Also it curves easily from the water to the deck. There is 
never any sharp bend to impede flow. 


The only submarine unloading point for oil tankers on the 
East Coast is at the Northville Dock Corp., Long Island, N.Y. 
The operators say that submarine unloading would be 


imposei le without hose of this character. Foreign and Similar installations for other oil companies are located 
domestic tankers use this undersea hose (7100 feet offshore) : : : . ; 

a eli Maia heavy andi Make Gaal at world-wide points, proving the soundness of the con 
a8 0 eee Se ere ee ets ne ee struction features and the over-all quality of U. S. Amazon 
oil directly into storage tanks on shore. Expensive dock and ae ’ 
wharfage facilities are eliminated. The tankers are moored er . : . 
at sea. 

The U. S. Amazon® Hose H2323 in use here resists the When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S.” Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 


corrosive action of salt water and the turbulent action of 
swift tides. Its lightness and flexibility enable crew mem- delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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REGIONS 


Michigan Makes a Fast Pickup 


MEASURE OF PERSONAL INCOME! Rising auto output has helped 


the state make up its heavy re- 
cession losses and there’s hope 








Millions of Dollar 
(Seasonally Adjustedp errr" 












































1953-55 JUNE MAY JUNE % cance that the industry’s cycles may 
STATE AVERAGE 1958 1959 a VS. YR. AGO be less severe in the future. 
Alabama .......-- $286.4 $362.7 $387.7 $393.9 + 8.6% 
Alaska ......5.+ 41.9 48.3 56.4 55.0 +13.9 Last August, Michigan was beaten 
BEE cccacenes 126.9 178.9 205.6 204.0 + 14.0 down by the recession. One out of every 
Arkansas ....... 153.5 184.5 195.8 197.2 + 6.9 six workers in the state was unemploved; 
Culitersia. occcccs 2,341.7 3,012.1 3,326.2 3,359.6 +11.5 many others were lucky to be on a short 

32-hour week. At unemployment com 
Colorado ..... ° 217.2 287.8 317.8 320.0 + 11.2 pensation offices, lines stretched out 
Connecticut ...... 440.7 525.5 566.8 577.3 + 99 into the streets: hundreds of others 
Delaware ....... 78.6 98.8 111.7 112.8 +14.2 sought relief when their UC rights ran i 
District of Columbia 158.2 180.7 191.1 190.3 + 5.3 out. Neighborhood grocers and hard q 
a 456.8 681.9 738.1 760.3 411.5 ware stores had to extend credit or losc 
Georgia ........ 383.2 456.7 498.4 496.3 + 8.7 ae haya pos _ government J 
- couldn make. cnds mece 
Hawali ......... 76.0 92.8 104.3 101.5 + 9.4 Michigan, whose economy is tied to 
Idaho .......++- 74.5 95.1 96.1 98.5 + 36 the auto industry, was hit harder by the 
Wlimois 2... 1. eee 1,677.5 1,924.5 2,167.0 2,189.9 + 13.8 recession than any other industrial 
Indiana ......... 663.5 731.1 842.2 850.0 + 16.3 state. The-slump in car sales was the 
, Pree ic. on 456.0 473.8 473.0 + 3.7 main villain 

a 281.8 337.5 346.9 338.5 + 0.3 e Fast Turnaround—Now, a vear later, 
Madbeie ..<.sse 307.1 351.3 366.9 370.0 + 5.3 Michigan is back with a bounce. ‘The 
a 318.3 418.2 440.1 433.4 + 3.6 ee ig ag = mgr man\ 

: residents are still rubbing their eves. 
SEND» 0 » + +0» » 0 a53.8 aoe. hes —_ > oe But the state personal income figures | 
Maryland ....... 432.3 527.4 574.6 580.5 +10.1 (table) tell the storv: Michigan shows 
Massachusetts .... 799.8 948.0 1,016.1 1,033.0 + 9.0 up as the state with the biggest vear-to- 
Michigan ........ 1,234.1 1,308.9 1,512.0 1,534.3 +17.2 vear gain in the nation—a_ healthy 
Minnesota ....... 434.8 525.1 565.2 565.3 + 7.7 17.2% and unemployment has been 
Mississippi... .. . 160.9 204.4 214.2 14 + 3.5 (“ut in half | 

There are many signs of prosperity 

Missouri ....... - 600.9 699.5 748.8 750.4 + 7.3 now. It shows up in the clang of cash 
a 92.3 113.1 118.9 118.0 + 4.3 registers at J. L. Hudson Co. and Him- 
Nebraska ...... - 182.5 236.3 245.8 245.8 + 4.0 melhoch’s. It shows up in_ bulging 
Nevada........ ‘ 43.1 55.5 61.5 62.4 +12.4 crowds at the bowling allevs and at the 
New Hampshire .. 75.2 86.4 96.0 97.4 +12.7 Tiger games, and in the new cars loaded 

a with fishing gear and hauling boat trail- 
New Jersey cosccee| 6S 1,174.2 1,261.7 1,280.0 + 9.0 one tonal tux <eleie a upstat< 
New Mexico ..... 91.8 120.7 128.5 129.5 + 7.3 lakes. It shows up in the statistics, too: 
New York ....... 2,887.9 3,430.5 3,580.4 3,631.2 . + 5.9 e Auto employment has jumped 
North Carolina ... 429.0 509.2 564.6 570.9 + 12.1 from a low of 227.000 last August to 
North Dakota .... 67.4 79.8 84.4 80.7 + 1.1 306.000. 
Sr ss ocvecad . 1,476.3 1,637.3. 1,879.5 ‘1,908.1 +16.5 * The average work week in the 
Oklahoma ....... 268.5 329.8 331.8 ey =— 0.9 = tuto plants has moved up from 38.3 
SN ao % ao aa ae 249.8 286.1 317.3 312.5 + 9.2 
Pennsylvania .... 1,678.6 1,874.3 2,021.8 2,105.0 +12.3 ° ° A 
Rhode Island..,.. 129.9 143.7 154.7 156.9 + 9.2 Higher Industrial 

SM MI LSS) PO RRRRRNE 
South Carolina ... 210.0 234.6 257.6 259.5 + 10.6 The over-all income picture remained 
South Dakota .... 73.7 98.9 103.2 101.7 + 2.8 bright in June, thanks to brisk manu- 
Tennessee ....... 345.9 407.8 444.9 446.5 + 9.5 facturing activity which more than ‘ 
Texas ......-+++ 1,132.9 1,408.9 1,454.7 1,426.4 + 1.2 offset the slide in farm receipts. Ac- 
ee Pee a 98.1 120.9 140.2 140.8 + 16.5 cording to BUSINESS WEEK’s Measure of 
Vermont ...... <. 51.4 3.9 ee + 11.7 Personal Income, U.S. incomes im- 
Virginia ...... .. 383.3 532.9 563.2 me 6g | ree ee eee, 1 See 
Washington ..... 418.0 488.9 526.7 me +72 le en ee ee ike | 
West Virginia cove 209.7 245.6 270.6 270.5 +10.1 hit all-time high, with 25 oillion 
Wisconsin .... see 528.2 616.7 (668.5 j 667.4 + 8.2 more jobholders than last year. j 
Wyoming ....... 45.9 57.0 59.1 | 59.6 + 4.6 Forty-nine states and the District of | 


NATION .......$24,363.5 $29,109.3 $31,594.9 $31,879.6 + 9.5%: Columbia boasted increases, ranging 


faa from 0.3% in heavily agricultural Kan- | 
June figures preliminary; May revised, ©pusiness week, , : 
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This means 
paychecks—$116 compared to 


hours last year to 41.7. 
fatter 
$102. 
¢ Department stores, feeling the 
results of higher employment and over- 
time pay, report sales up 16%. 
¢ Booming Car Sales—Miuch of this 
new prosperity has been generated by 
booming car sales this year. So far, the 
industry has produced +.1-million, about 
50% over a year ago. 

But with plants now closed for the 
model change-over, Michigan is even 
more excited about the prospects for 
the rest of the vear. Detroit is talking 
ibout a 1.9-million car fourth quarter. 
Such production would match the rec- 
id set for the fourth quarter in 1955, 
the industry’s biggest car year. 

If the 1960 models catch on this 
well, the auto plants and their suppliers 
won't be the only ones to benefit. ‘Their 
good fortune will filter down to every- 
body from the bootblack in the Fisher 
Building to the waiters at the London 
Chop House. 

* Chronic Problems—Despite the re- 
turn of good times, though, Michigan’s 
roblems won’t be over. 

It’s still a state that can’t pay its bills 
m time. A few months ago, it even 
had to defer one pav day for state em- 
plovees. 

It’s also a state with a continuing 
lash between the governor and big in- 
lustry—led by Chrysler, Ford, and Gen- 
eral Motors—over proposed tax hikes. 
The fight, coupled with Michigan’s 
\igh wage costs, has made other in- 
lustries reluctant to move to Michigan. 

And it’s a state tied to one hot-and- 
cold industry: autos. One out of every 
five of its workers is directly involved 
in making cars; thousands of others sell 
zoods and services to the auto workers’ 
families and the industry. 

Michigan is tied to the auto by a 
freak of history. Neither geography nor 
natural resources made it the world’s 


sas to 17.2% in industrialized Michigan. 
Only Oklahoma failed to show some 
improvement over last year when it 
enjoyed record-high farm receipts. Its 
income was 0.9% below the year-ago 
figure. This year, although farmers had 
iow wheat crop, the harvest fell 25% 

1958 Raise and brought 


six months, the 


scarcely affected by last year’s slump. 
Twelve states—all heavily dependent 
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as Auto Sales Spurt 


-auto capital. It became the capital when 


the old buggy makers, who had estab- 
lished themselves in Michigan to use its 
timber, turned to making motor cars 
of steel. 

With such a long head start, Mich- 
igan is sure to keep its title. ‘The auto 
companies have too much _ invested 
there now to move. For a while it 
looked as if their construction of new 
auto capacity elsewhere in the country 
would sap Michigan’s strength. As it 
turned out, however, the auto makers 
merely were carrving out their pent-up 
wishes to put assembly plants nearer the 
fast-growing markets, component plants 
nearer raw materials. Worries for Mich- 
igan’s future overlooked the millions 
that auto makers were spending at the 
same time on new or existing facilities 
in Michigan. 

It’s true that Michigan’s share of 
employment in auto manufacturing has 
been declining—from 53.5% in 1953 
to just over 40% this summer. Most 
of the drop occurred since 1956 when 
the auto industry’s spending on new 
plant and equipment hit a peak of $1.7- 
billion. 

But that round of expansion, in 
which Michigan lost ground relatively, 
1S OVET. 

Now the industry is spending around 
$600-million a year. And much of this 
is going into Michigan to modernize 
old plants or convert them to new 
purposes. Chrysler, for example, out- 
fitted the old De Soto plant to make 
Imperials, and General Motors expand- 
ed a Chevrolet truck plant to make the 
Corvair, the new compact car. 

l'oday the auto makers talk very little 
about building new plants. Even their 
new compact cars are being made in 
the existing facilities. Detroit simply 
feels it has ample capacity for as far as 
it cares to plan ahead. With fewer 
plants than it now has, it turned out 
7.9-million cars in 1955. And it hasn’t 


upon agriculture—recorded less than 
5% improvement over a year ago. 

Delaware incomes have been mount- 
ing buoyantly during the first half of 
1959. June incomes here were 14.2% 
over last year and 44% above the 
1953-55 av Much of Delaware’s 
economic vitality stems from its domi- 
nant and very healthy chemical indus- 
try, which provided 56% of 1958 manu- 
facturing wages and salaries. Among the 
top three states in per capita income 
since 1945, Delaware led the nation 
from 1951 to 1956 and ranked second 


MICHIGAN 
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come within a stone’s throw of that 
level since then. 

When you look at Michigan in thi 
perspective, you can understand wh 
people there feel the worst is over, that 
its share of auto jobs has stabilize: 
And when auto production hits 
million cars again one of these year: 
jobs in Michigan are bound to ris¢ 
along with jobs elsewhere—as plants run 
closer to capacity again. Even if the 
industry installs more automated prox 
esses, labor and industry men agree, th« 
trend toward ‘more complex cars will 
work against employment cutbacks 
And facilities in Michigan not dupli- 
cated elsewhere—plants that must ship 
SS ee to other states, home ofh- 

ces, design shops, engineering centers 

—are likely to expand. 
¢ Non-Recurring Problems—In the re- 
cent concern for Detroit, there’s another 
point that has been overlooked. It’s 


to Connecticut in 1957 and 1958. 
¢ Month-to-Month—From May to 
June, incomes rose 0.9%. The ap 
proaching steel contract deadline and 
the prospect of a prolonged strike gen- 
erated near-capacity uo ibion in the 
steelmaking centers to build up a sub- 
stantial stockpile for user industries. 
This Hate, sh is reflected in the income 
Peunsyivania center . of the 

steel pag iira registered the biggest 
apse gain, 41%. Florida enjoyed 
increase for an off- 

sei Month-to-month 
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NEW STEEL PIPE 
FROM YOUNGSTOWN 
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Rapid technological advances 

in many industries constantly 

call for improved steel pipe 
ducts. 


or example: Take the gas and 
roleum industries. Deeper 
ils, off-shore drilling, higher 
‘ssures handled in gas trans- 
ssion lines . . . all demand 
ter, stronger steels. 


» develop these better steels, 
have in operation the up-to- 
-minute Tubular Research 

aboratory pictured here. It’s 

already helping the petroleum 
industry drill deeper than ever 
be! ore— with greater efficiency. 


Youngstown’s program of mod- 
ernization and expansion of 
facilities promises worthwhile 
benefits for every user of steel. 

Watch for the next install- 
ment of “The Long Look 
Ahead” on these pages. Learn 
more about the most dy- 
namic company in steel: The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel. 


Another phase of 
the “long look 
ahead” «: 


Youngstown 





that Michigan’s recession was aggra- 
vated by some major and minor catas- 
trophes that are now behind it 

e As many as 50,000 workers lost 
their jobs when independent car makers 
—Hudson, Kaiser-Frazer, and Packard 
—closed their plants. 

e Several thousand more lost their 
jobs with independent suppliers when 
GM, Ford, and Chrvsler decided to 
make some of their own components 
such as body stampings. To be nearer 
raw materials, they generally put up 
these plants in other states 

e The switch from whecled vehi- 
cles to missiles cost Michigan much of 
its defense business. Its share of the 
military prime contracts fell from 9.5% 
during the Korean War to 2% last vear. 

hese losses swelled the unemploved 
ranks more than normal layoffs would 
have during a car sales slump. Michigan 
has now written them off. 
¢ Smaller Work Force—lhe unemploy- 
ment picture is 100% better now. Un- 
employment is down from last August's 
high of 16.1% to 8.2%. Part of this 
is due to rehiring. But you can’t over- 
look the fact that 93,000 persons have 
withdrawn from the labor force. Many 
of these, to be sure, are women who 
have left the factory to return to their 
families, but thousands of others are 
whites and Negroes who have returned 
to the hills and farms of the South or 
who have gone to other states for jobs. 

Mindful of the hardships it caused 
when it laid off the workers it hastily 
hired to build up to the 1953 employ- 
ment peak, auto makers are trying to 
schedule production more evenly 
through the year. And, when orders run 
heavy, they prefer to put regular em- 
plovees on overtime rather than hire 
new workers for short periods. 

But Michigan isn’t out of the woods 
vet. The two problems currently 
plaguing it are the state’s financial con- 
dition and the fact that it is having a 
hard time bringing in new industries 
that are less cyclical than the auto 
industry. Both problems are related. 

Despite the pickup in emplovment, 
income and retail sales, state tax collec- 
tions have not grown sufficiently to 
wipe out the $75-million deficit in- 
curred during the last fiscal year on top 
of a $21-million deficit from the year 
before. And the legislature has been 
deadlocked for seven months over pro- 
posals to impose new or higher taxes. 
¢ Unfavorable Image—The _ partisan 
stalemate in Lansing not only has post- 
poned solution to the financial prob- 
lems, but it has added to the image 
around the country that Michigan is 
not a desirable state in which to do 
business. 

And at a time when the Michigan 
business community generally was feel- 
ing the urge to go after new industry 
to diversify the state’s economy, this 
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image has hurt. So far Michigan has had 
little luck in shaking its dependenc« 
cars. There has been some expansion in 
steel and chemicals, but there has be« 
no significant new investment in n 
durable or capital 
turing. 

e Bitter Feud—The warfare between 
industry, led by the auto makers, 
Democratic Gov. G. Mennen Willia 
over ““Michigan’s economic climat 
goes back to 1957. Gov. Williams 
advocated a corporate profits tax 
every year except one since he t 
office in 1949. But the feud did 
reach its peak until 1957 when th 
Democrats—with the help of the Unit 
Auto Workers—had built up sufficx 
strength upstate to capture all tl 
state’s cabinet posts. Although the R 
publicans still controlled the legislatu 
business decided it was time to tak 
strong stand against such a tax 

“The present level of business t 
tion in Michigan has already led u 
locate plants in other states,” said GM 
former president, Harlow Curtice, in t! 
statement given most prominenc 
“This also will be taken into consid 
tion in the placement of additi 
plants.” 

Williams and others inferred fi 
this that GM was withdrawing p! 
from Michigan. Curtice insisted th 
was not the case. But since many n 
auto plants were being built outside t 
state at the time, the notion spread 

The Republican legislature, of cout 
defeated the Williams tax program 
1957. 

e New Tax Struggle—Now, once agai 
when the state is trying desperately 
meet its deficits, business is fightin 
the governor’s tax proposals. 

Chis time, Williams has propose: 
whole package of new taxes, including 
corporate profits tax and, for the f 
time, a personal income tax. The R 
publicans, with business support, w 
raise the state’s sales tax from 3 
+% instead. Even Democrats 
labor leaders concede that many w 
ers would prefer a higher sales tax 
personal income tax. 

In the legislative stalemate—tighte1 
because the Democrats last Novem 
gained equal strength with the Repu 
licans in the House—compron 
seemed impossible until this mont! 
Then just as one was about t 
through, business loosed a new blast 
the newspapers, denouncing Michi 
taxes for discouraging industrial exp 
sion. 

More bitter and disgusted with tl 
whole affair than ever before, the la 
makers in Lansing this week were st 
trving to pick up the pieces. Nobo 
has come up with a solution, and 
body knew how much the financial 
crisis has damaged the potential growt 
of Michigan’s economy. END 
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In Management 


Aerojet Appoints a Coordinator 


To Give Small Subcontractors a Break 


l'o help small companies compete for its business, 
\erojet-General Corp. has appointed a full-time coordina- 
tor for small business and distressed labor areas. Arthur 
|’. L. Fox, a former small business specialist for the Office 
of Naval Material, will be located at the company’s solid- 
fueled rocket plant in Sacramento. 

Aerojet, which has been giving more than three-fourths 
of its procurement and subcontract business to small 
companies, found that many qualified suppliers lack 
knowhow in going after such orders. In the past, it 
held conferences to teach small firms the ropes. Now 
Fox will coordinate this activity, also will put new stress 
on helping those in distressed areas. 


American Book Takes Steps to Insure 


A Continuing Line of Executives 


\lost top managers are concerned with problems of 
succession, with seeing that their management ranks are 
full enough so that replacements are at hand. But few 
presidents get as personally involved in the problem, or 
attack it with such thoroughness, as Grant H. Brown of 
American Book Co. 

Brown soon will be writing his 50 top executives 
asking each for the name of the man who should be his 
replacement in case of an emergency. Brown tried out 
the idea last year with letters beginning, “Assuming you 
were killed in a plane crash with other company execu- 
tives, who would you name to succeed you?” Since then 
he has filled five positions with underlings recommended 
by executives who have died or left American Book. 

But the letters also revealed that in some cases a man- 
ager had no one on his staff to fill the bill. Brown 
ordered these executives to get replacements ready. ‘The 
second go-round will show how full his second team is 
now. Pleased with the results thus far, Brown plans to 
issue this query every year. 


Makris Goes to Court Over Control 


Of Texas International Sulphur 


M. A. S. Makris, organizer of Texas International 
Sulphur Co., failed in his efforts to regain control of 
the company at a stockholders’ meeting last week. But 
he isn’t giving up. Harry A. Diamond, Miami investor 
who leads the minority stockholders’ group representing 
Makris’ interests, has filed a suit in Wilmington, Del., 
claiming there were irregularities in the conduct of the 
meeting. The suit charges that the Diamond «group 
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was not allowed to present its slate of officers or to count 
the proxies voted by the incumbent management. Al- 
though Diamond claimed control of about 1.7-million 
proxies of the 3,618,037 shares outstanding, the vote at 
the meeting was 2,813,497 for the management and 
none against. 

Lawsuits are nothing new for Makris and Texas Inter- 
national. A former waiter who has been in and out 
of control of several companies in the past few years, 
Makris founded Texas International in 1953 to exploit 
sulphur deposits on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec in 
Mexico. Last vear he was persuaded to quit as chair- 
man. Since then he has been involved in three lawsuits 
concerning the company, which began producing sulphur 
last month. 

& a « 


Management Briefs 


The cost of complying with federal, state, and local 
tax regulations amounts to 3% or more of the total tax 
bill of more than one-third of 127 companies recently 
surveyed by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
This burden would be reduced if regulations of the 
various taxing authorities were more uniform, the com- 
panies suggested. They said they would like uniformity 
in the definition of taxable income, in forms, and in 
allocation of taxable income and taxable transactions 
among the various taxing bodies. 


Vulcan Materials Co., which has been expanding by 
buying other construction materials producers (BW— 
Feb.14'59,p147), now is moving into the construction 
field. Last week it announced it was acquiring three 
Kentucky companies that build highways, tunnels, and 
dams. The acquisitions were by exchange of shares, 
involving about $9-million of Vulcan stock. 


Universal Match Corp. has completed negotiations 
for purchase of Anheuser-Busch, Inc.’s refrigerated cabi- 
net division (BW —Aug.22’59,p61), which it will take 
over later this year. It also is buying American Air 
Curtain Corp., a small manufacturer of air circulating 
systems. 


New president of Rubbermaid, Inc., Wooster, Ohio, 
maker of housewares, is Donald E. Noble, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president. He succeeds Forrest B. Shaw, 
who resigned earlier this month after only a year in the 


job. 


George L. Giles has resigned as president of Riddle 
Airlines, Inc. Under Giles, the Miami air cargo line has 
pioneered in the use of jet planes. But it also has been 
running in the red. Giles wanted to keep on spending 
money for new equipment. A majority of the directors, 
including representatives of Arthur Vining Davis, former 
Aluminum Co. of America board chairman and a major 
stockholder in Riddle, favored economy. 
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Pushbutton Solution...to Washday Puzzles 


No more puzzling over water temper- 
atures, time, or speed for safe washing 
of different fabrics. Just push a button 
on a new Mallory control switch and 
everything’s right ... automatically. 


It takes different water temperatures, washing times, 
rinses and quite a lot of figuring for safe, thorough launder- 
ing of the variety of fabrics in the family clothes hamper. 


But that’s changing as a new Mallory control switch with 
a brain brings new versatility to automatic washing 


machines. At the push of the right button, it provides 
just the right washing and rinsing cycle for ’most any 
fabric in the laundry. 


This new trouble-saver is the most advanced member of 
a large family of Mallory-developed switches that master- 
mind the operation of more automatic home appliances 
than any other make of switch. 


Helping bring automation to the home is but a part of 
Mallory activity. We serve all of the nation’s growth indus- 
tries with precision components and unusual experience. 


PR. MALLORY €@CO Ir 


Electronic, Electrical & Special Metal Components 
¢ Dry Battery Systems * Semiconductors * Timer Switches 
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Stay within the accepted pattern. Always follow 
the lead of your confreres — even if they're 
heading straight for oblivion. 


Decision-Making 
Supervision 


Have everything clear through you. Then you can make sure 
it is done right — that is, the way you would have done it. 
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Leap before you look. Y our first thought is always the best — 


especially if you haven't confused yourself with the facts. 


Decision-making is now a science. Get 
yourself a couple of computers and relax. 




















Keep subordinates in their places. Hold them in tig/ 
compartments, and their pesky ideas, if any, 
will. die for lack of air. 


————S 











Participation ts great for your subordinates’ 
morale, Their suggestions, of course, 
need go no farther. 
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Stand by your opinions through thick and thin. 
Anybody who disagrees with you is probably 


out for your job. 


ER RS 


Artful Pointers 
On How to 


Be a Failure 


I'he cartoons on these pages add up 
to a reverse checklist of management 
practice. The executive who follows 
their precepts will ‘find he can fail in 
business without half trying. 

Together with some 80 others they 
will appear in The Embattled Execu- 
tive, to be published next week by the 
American Management Assn. The vol- 
ume is a collection of cartoons from 
the association’s magazine The Manage- 
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Smother your organization in red tape. They may 
not get much done, but they won't be 


able to make any errors. 


aan 


ment Review, and is AMA’s first ven- 
ture into humor. Its purpose, says the 
association, is to teach good manage- 
ment practices by spotlighting the errors 
of a cartoon figure who is everything 
a manager shouldn’t be. 

The business of business, of course, 
is a serious affair—both more serious and 
more complex than these cartoons 
would make it appear. But it is possible 
that the willingness of the businessman 





to laugh at himself is a sign of growing 
maturity. The. self-righteous autocrat 
and the penny-pinching efficiency ex 
pert of the era in which the AMA itself 
had its origins may have had their vir- 
tues, but humor was usually not one of 
them. 

Executives are often accused of be 
ing conforming bureaucrats. But today 
they can take critics’ barbs without ex 
ploding in defensive indignation. 
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THIS BELLOWS “SPOT-A-MATION IDEA” SAVED $82,754.00 








Engineers at the Naval Ordnance Plant, Macon, 
Georgia, were given the assignment to “effect 
major production economies” in the assembling 
of explosive components for ordnance use. The 
operations were being performed manually by 
33 people. The engineers designed and built 
two automatic assembly machines, each using 
a Bellows Rotary Index Table and five explosion- 
proof Bellows Air Motors. The savings on direct 


Air Force Photo by Robins AF Base, Ga. 


The savings of $82,754.00 made through these auto- 
matic assembly units are based on direct labor costs 
and are exclusive of any possible savings from reduced 
overhead. In addition, 1000 sq. ft. of floor space was 
released for other operations. 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS OF IBEC: Sinclair-Collins Valve Co., Valvair, Akron, Ohio « V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


GRAVITY FEED 


> HOPPER 
FEED 


labor costs alone on one contract amounted to 
.0109 man-hours per assembled part for a total 
dollar savings of $82,754.00. 

This same basic idea can be readily adapted to 
handle an almost unlimited range of small parts 
assembly procedure: staking, crimping, screw 
or stud placement, welding partial or complete 
small assemblies, etc. 

It is typical of the many ways ingenious engi- 
neers “spot-automate” costly and troublesome 
production centers with Bellows “Controlled- 
Air-Power” Devices. ; 
Chances are that many such opportunities exist 
in your plant. Why not investigate today? 


THIS “SPOT-A-MATION 
IDEA” FILE IS 
YOURS ON REQUEST 





Contains installation data, wiring diagrams and equipment lists 
for the assembly idea sketched above, as well as a score of other 
“Spot-a-mation” ideas you can use. Write Dept. BW859. 

The Bellows Co., Akron 9, Ohio. 


1492-B 


The Bellows Co. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION (IBEC) 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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In Marketing 


Canadian Food Chains Vying for Sales 


Turn to Trading Stamps as a Come-on 


Supermarket chains are using trading stamps as a 
ompetitive weapon in Canada, too. 

Last week two of the Dominion’s biggest food chains 
launched rival schemes as part of their battle for custom- 

ers in Ontario and Quebec—Loblaw Groceterias Co., 
with Lucky Green stamps and Steinberg’s, with Pinky 
tamps. 

In addition, Power Supermarkets will switch to trading 
tamps from a system for redeeming cash register tapes, 

nd on Sept. 30 Independent Grocers Alliance will start 
ape Plan. 

Meantime, there are mutterings of disapproval from 
(‘anadian trading stamp foes. 


‘ood Fair Adds Another Line: 


Sasoline and Automotive Accessories 


Wonder what they will be selling next at the super- 

iarket? The answer is gasoline. 

At least, fast-growing Food Fair Stores, Inc., is going 

» sell gasoline at many of its nearly 400 markets, and 
i:res and other automotive accessories in some. It already 

i§ service stations on parking lots of six of its markets 

id plans to build “at least” 24 more in the next 12 
iionths. 

Food Fair, No. 10 in size among the nation’s retailers, 
does not view its service stations as a lure for food shop- 
pers, as trading stamps are. It sees profits in selling 
g.soline. 

That has been its experience with the six stations it 
inherited when it acquired Best Markets, Inc., a 22-store 
food chain in the Philadelphia area, last year. (Food 
Fair is still wrangling in the courts with another food 
chain over this purchase.) 

To run the station, the company is organizing a wholly 
owned subsidiary, Food Fair Service Centers, Inc. 

Gasoline will be sold under an as yet unselected private 
brand name. Food Fair will not comment on exact 
price levels, but admits it hopes “to offer the lowest 
possible prices.” 

¢ + * 


Cleveland Press Adds Regional Sections 
To Build Up Its Suburban Advertising 


This week, the Cleveland Press became the first major 
chain-owned paper to publish regional editions. The 
Scripps-Howard paper inaugurated two separate editions 
designed to strengthen editorial and advertising coverage 
of its suburban circulation. The suburban extras will 
Tun as special sections of the paper every Thursday. The 
Eastern edition will reach 70,000 readers, the Western 
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edition, 50,000 readers out of the Press’ total circulation 
of 320,000. Ad rates in the suburban extras will vary from 
$2.40 to $3.50 compared to regular rates of $6 to $7.42 
for the full run. 

Grant Stone, advertising director of the Press, noted 
that the editions are an attempt to answer the problem 
faced by many metropolitan papers in servicing the edi- 
torial and advertising needs of outlying suburban com- 
munities. 

The paper picked ‘Thursday for its special sections be 
cause it estimates that 70% of suburban spending occurs 
during the last three shopping days of the week. Says 
Stone, “Payday is generally Friday around here—and 
that’s when the big spending is done.” 


Papers Share Ad Sales Forces 


Newspapers moved in another competitive direction 
this week as five important independent dailies con 
firmed rumors that they plan to establish joint. sales 
forces in several large cities. ‘he five—the Boston Globe, 
the Milwaukee Journal, the Philadelphia Bulletin, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the Washington Sta: 
will sell national ad space through common sales offices 
in New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 


FTC Charges Standard Oil of Indiana 
With Illegal Price-Fixing Scheme 


Marketing and pricing practices of another major oi! 
supplier are under attack by the Federal ‘Trade Commis 
sion. In a complaint filed against Standard Oil Co. (In 


diana), F'V'C charges the nation’s No. 2 crude oil refine: 


with adopting illegal price-fixing agreements with its 
lessee-dealers in eight marketing areas. 

In effect, the commission says Indiana Standard uses 
its power and control over dealers who lease its service 
stations to persuade or coerce them into agreeing to the 
price-fixing scheme. Key target of FI'C’s attack is Indi 
ana Standard’s so-called “suggested competitive retail 
price” plan. In the areas where it has been adopted, 
FTC says the SCRP plan has eliminated competition 
among dealers, and has tended to create a monopoly. 

Under the plan as described by FTC, Indiana Stand 
ard stops the traditional posting of dealer tank wagon 
prices and determines “an appropriate differential” be 
tween branded and unbranded gasolines. ‘Then, says 
the commission, it sets a “suggested competitive retail 
price,” and the price to its lessee-dealers is determined 
by a percentage discount from the SCRP. 

In reply, Thomas Sunderland, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel for Indiana Standard, said the plan, in lim- 
ited areas on an experimental basis, aims to help its 
dealers. He argues that an FTC examiner recently held 
that a suggested resale price does not establish an 
agreement to fix prices. 
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Plant 
trespassers 
a problem? 


~~ 





call the 
ANCHOR MAN 


expert in 
industrial protection 


Injuries to youngsters and adults 
wandering around your plant 
can lead to costly lawsuits. Your 
Anchor Man is trained to spot 
weak areas and make suggestions 
that could save you thousands. 
He’ll show you how the special 
protective features of Anchor 
Fence give you low cost control 
of “visitors.” Call your local 
Anchor office today, or send off 
the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


Anchor Fence, 6528 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
oO I want to talk with the 


Anchor Man about our 
protection problems. 


Send me a copy of your 
0 illustrated catalogue. 





Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier, Cal. Sold direct 
from factory branches and warehouses in al! principal cities. 
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GE Pushes Custom Motors 


Flexibility gets the emphasis in a promotion aimed at 
selling more small electric motors, custem-tailored for a job, 


to_manufacturers of equipment the motors will drive. 


It’s not only what’s going on in the 
market place that shapes distribution. 
Events in the production plant and in 
the engineering and research laboratories 
may shift a company’s marketing 
strategy. 

General Electric Co.'s Small AC 
Motor & Generator Dept. is a good case 
in point. The company is about to kick 
off a promotion designed to make the 
best use of its new plant in Schenectady, 
opened in January, 1958. While some 
eight departments are involved in the 
campaign, the SAC Motor & Generator 
Dept., which makes motors in the 74- 
hp. to 125-hp. range, is spearheading the 
drive. 

GE has dubbed its promotion Econo- 

match. Its theme: to sell custom engi- 
neering by stressing the benefits of 
matching a motor to the pump, fan, 
compressor, OF machine tool that it 
drives. 
e GE’s Emphasis—Competitors are 
quick to point out that this theme is not 
new. Right, says GE; “matching” mo- 
tors to function is as old as motor mar- 
keting itself. That, in fact, a spokesman 
points out, is what NEMA (National 
Electrical Manufacturers Assn.) stand- 
ards are for. But GE believes it is carrv- 
ing the concept further—both in engi- 
neering application and in marketing 
emphasis—than most of its competition. 
In its new plant, it had the wherewithal 
to turn out a high quantity of standard 
design motors, what William V. Gough, 
the department’s manager of marketing, 
calls loaves of bread. But late last vear 
it reversed its signals. It would bear 
down on the plant’s flexibility, do a 
massive job of selling “‘specials” instead 
of the standard motors. 

The direction the promotion will take 
throws into focus some of the problems 
of marketing a complex, hard-to-indi- 
vidualize product. Other products may 
go this route as automation, computers, 
technological advances come into fuller 
plav. 
¢ More to OEM-—GE’s target is to 
boost the percentage of its business that 
goes to original equipment manufac- 
turers (familiarly, OEM), who make 
the product the motor is to drive. 

Motor distribution is a complicated 
business because of the range of sizes 
and end uses to which motors are put. 
Motors have three well-defined outlets: 

e The original equipment manu- 
facturer. 

e The user of the equipment, who 
may buy the equipment from one source 


and the motor for it from another. 

e Distributors or resellers. As an 
added complication, many OEM's, 
especially the smaller ones, may buy 
from distributors rather than from the 
motor maker. 

If vou want to sell giant, custom-built 

motors highly engineered to fit the 
equipment, the original equipment man- 
ufacturer is the obvious target. Small 
motors that go into many consumer 
products—such as _ sefrigerators—move 
mainly through OEM’s, too; it’s a rare 
consumer user who would want to in- 
stall the motor in his new purchase 
But the in-between sizes of motor are 
a sort of no man’s land, or evervman’s 
land, as far as distribution goes. 
e Sales Figures—GE believes that in 
the range it is talking about—74 hp. to 
125 hp.—the OEM has been slowly, 
drving up as a market in recent vears 
Gough cites these figures, compiled 
from NEMA data, to make the point 
Original equipment manufacturers ac- 
counted for 51.2% of total orders re 
ceived for AC motors of 1 hp. to 200 
hp. in 1955. By 1958, their share had 
edged off to 48.5%. User customers 
upped their share—in a somewhat erratic 
line—from 30.7 in 1955 to 32.4% «in 
1958. Resale customers also took a 
slightly bigger bite—from 18.1% to 
19.1%. 

NEMA warns that the figures mav 
not tell the whole story. Not all man- 
facturers report to it. Furthermore, the 
shifts are fractional. Still, GE points 
out, they are shifts in shares of a fairly 
heftv base. It reckons industrv sales 
of 1-hp. to 200-hp. motors run about 
$250-million a vear. And it figures 
that OEM sales are shrinking at the 
rate of some $1-million a vear. 
¢ Rivals Retort—Again, competitors are 
skeptical. Many fail to find evidence 
that OEM is dwindling as a market. 
Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, sells 
‘“‘a great percentage” of its motors to 
match the function of original equip- 
ment. Century Electric Co. sells over 
75% to OEM. Emerson Electric Mfg. 
Co., big factor in the 1 3-hp. to 1-hp. 
field, sells 70% custom-made to com- 
pany specifications. 

As for selling to OEM, many say 
thev have been doing this for vears. Big 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. says: ““Tai- 
loring motors to function is a concept 
that we endorse and have long followed 
in practice. ‘Naturally, the original 
equipment manufacturers are the more 
logical customers for tailored engineer- 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Spreading its wings to absorb the eternal 
flowofsolarenergyistheCosmic Butterfly, 
a space vehicle of a type first conceived by 
Dr. Ernst Stuhlinger of Redstone Arsenal. 

Each of the fifty-foot parabolic mirrors 
in the wings concentrates the Sun’s rays 
on a boiler at its focal point. Steam is 
developed, which drives a 200-kw turbo- 
generator in the base. Cooled by frigid 
outer space in heat diffusers, the steam 
reverts to water and is pumped back to 
the boiler to be used over and over again. 

The current thus generated drives the 
main propulsion unit, an ion rocket in 
which powerful electric fields accelerate 
charged particles, shooting them from 
the rear of the rocket exactly as the elec- 


Cosmic Butterfly 


tron gun in your TV set bombards the 
screen. Sunlight, then, is the power 
source, whereas cesium is the propellant. 


While the recoil thrustis relatively small, 
the weightless vehicle is operating in a 
vacuum and the push is enough to enable 
the Butterfly to reach interplanetary 
speeds. Unlike conventionalrockets, the 
Butterfly is under power the entire trip. 
Half way to its destination it turns around, 
and the ion thrust is used to slow the 
craft down to arrival speeds. 

Since its thrust is entirely inadequate 
to cope with the gravity of major planets, 
the Cosmic Butterfly never lands. It is 


assembled in space and shuttles betwee: 
artificial satellites. 

The Cosmic Butterfly could carry ter 
passengers and 50 tons of cargo fron 
an Earth satellite to a comparable one 
orbiting around Mars in about cne year 
of continuous travel. 


Inertial navigation systems will play an 
increasing role in the exploration of outer 
space. ARMA, now providing such sys 
tems for the Air Force ATLAS ICBM, will 
be in the vanguard of the race to outer 
space. ARAMA ...Garden City, N. Y. 
A Division of American Bosch Arma Corp 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 
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Let this new, free, Metropolitan Oakland Area booklet, 


showing available industrial sites, help you select the area 


from which you can best meet competition in the great and 


growing market of the West—over 25,000,000 prosperous 


people now, adding 750,000 every year. California alone 


now has over 15,000,000 residents, is growing at a rate of 


almost 600,000 a year. 


> Have your secretary clip this advertisement to your 
letterhead, type name of individual to be addressed 
and your copy will be sent you at once. ALL INQUIRIES 
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. . . equipment manufac- 
turers pushed the function 
of their equipment, never 
mind what motor it had. . .” 


(STORY on page 114) 


4a 


ing.” Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, likewise has been 
training its heavy guns on OEM. Louis 
Allis Co., Milwaukee, says it pioneered 
this approach. Although it produces 
standards as well as specials, it has 
geared its whole sales force to serve the 
OEM from its highly automated plant. 

I’o some extent, these comments are 

colored by a company’s specialty. At 
least one concern believes the giants 
have been heavier on “‘standards”’ than 
smaller companies. The argument prob- 
ably boils down to a question of degree 
and what is meant by matching. To 
GE, it means motors that are standard 
mechanically but matched to the equip- 
ment electrically. It insists that only 
one or two companies have exploited 
this approach as it means to do. 
e Crucial Statistics—Whatever the 
claims and counterclaims, GE sticks to 
its belief that the figures it cites are 
something to watch. Traditionally, it 
savs, 50% of its business went to OEM: 
the other half split about 50-50 be- 
tween users and resellers. In 1957, its 
small motors sales split 42.9% to OEM; 
32.2% to users; 24.9% to resellers. 
At least one specialist in distribution 
agrees that buving of standards “off the 
shelf” has grown recently. 

While the industry does not go along 
with GE on many points, it does agree 
that specials have clear advantages, 
costly and time-consuming though they 
are. In motors, the manufacturers have 
a choice of two selling themes: price or 
cngineering. Anything that gets them 
off the price kick looks good. And the 
obvious engineering market is OEM. 

Gough makes these additional points. 
Standard products have the plus value 
of ready, broader sales. But concentra 
tion on them sacrifices quality and 
cfhciencyv. Further, it tends to restrict 
research and technological progress. GE 
argues, too, that distributing via triple 
channels is wasteful 
« Price Factors—But it seems apparent 
that what one manufacturer calls the 
recent “price instability” loomed high 
in GE’s thinking. Price competition 
has sharpened in recent vears. The re- 
capital goods recession— 
brought a dizzy drop in orders. Many 
equipment manufacturers, hard hit 
themselves, concentrated on pushing 
the function of their own equipment, 
never mind what motor it had. An easy 
way to pare product costs was to forget 
custom engineering, buy off the shelf. 
The growth of imports—a development 


cession—a 
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if a man is 

making decisions 
«..if you are paying 
him to think for your 


company...he is a 


*VERY IMPORTANT PERSON 


He’s a Very Important Person to You! The decisions he makes, his ability to think constructively about 
your business — his ideas, his enthusiasm — are all vital to his success, and yours. Multiply him by ail 
the thinking men on whom you depend for today’s operations and your business future. Now, you can 
directly help each of these men be better informed about his job, his company’s problems, his industry. 
The cumulative effect can only mean immediate and increasing dividends to yourself. 


He’s a Very Important Person to Us! He is the identical man for whom McGraw-Hill business and indus- 
trial publications are edited. Our business is to keep him updated on his business —your business. Ours 
is a unique service of specialized communications. The McGraw-Hill VIP Program capitalizes on these 
information facilities, integrates them in a way to provide your decision-making managers, engineers 
and key personnel with complete, timely business and technical “intelligence” available nowhere else. 


Be sure you get this new booklet! Now, the business reading your VIP’s do can actually be “engineered” 
to their specific job needs, and your company’s best interests. You'll find it detailed in new booklet .. . 


THE mccraw-Hite V | P PROGRAM 
330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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One Wire 
Source for 
Everything 
ELECTRICAL 
and 
ELECTRONIC 


BATTERY | 


CABLES 


AUTOMOTIVE 
AND AIRCRAFT 





MAGNET 


WELDING 
CABLE 


ELECTRICAL 
» (CORD SETS AND HOUSEHOLD 


PORTABLE CORDAGE) CORDS 


Belden wires, cords and eohtes | 


mean the lowest over-all cost, from 
your assembly line to field operation. 
Bw.1.9 


Belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1902 
CHICAGO 
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“ .. distributors who do not 
deal with OEM’s are likely 
to feel a program that 
stresses the direct sell .. .” 

(STORY on page 114) 


on which the trade is keeping a wary 
eve—is accentuating price competition. 

Theoretically, the equipment manu- 
facturer who sells the motor with the 
equipment makes an added profit. Ac- 
tually, says one big equipment manu- 
facturer, motors don’t net him enough 
extra profit to make them attractive on 
that basis. The great plus for OEM in 
providing the motor is engineering. So 
he has something besides price to sell. 
¢ Automation Assists—GE. is convinced 
that a hard sell on its part can put 
these points over, even in fields where 
standard motors have been entrenched. 
Here is where technology comes in. 
Louis Allis says that the big impetus 
for its products came in the 1930s, 
with automation. That was when it 
added its standard lines. Now, automa- 
tion can mean flexibility. Advances in 
such fields as insulation and the like 
make for greater leeway in the work a 
motor can perform. 

The computer has lent strong aid to 
the customizing programs. These crea- 
tures can cut down the lengthy analyses 
it formerly took to work out a matched 
motor’s specifications. Deliveries that 
would once have taken months have 
been shortened to weeks or even davs. 
¢ Rehearsing the Show—In the past 
months, GE has been laying the 
groundwork for an all-out campaign to 
sell engineering. It brought to its plant 
some 80 of its own field sales force for 
intensive training. These went out to 
spread what thev had learned. By now 
GE has some 400 field sales and appli- 
cation engineers promoting the specials. 

How well will the program sit with 
the company’s some 800 franchised dis- 
tributors? GE insists that they should 
benefit—especially those who deal with 
OEM’s, since the distributor can sell 
an “Econo-matched” motor, either with 
the help of the field engineers or by 
going to headquarters. Besides, in many 
cases standard products will do the job. 

Nevertheless, distributors who do not 
deal with OEM’s are likely to feel a 
program that stresses the direct sell. 

GE’s own experience last year, when 
it began to apply its engineering selling 
on a test basis, convinces it that it can 
turn what it considers a threatening 
tide. Last year, motor sales of the 
Small AC Motors & Generator Dept. 
shifted a notch. OEM purchases 
stepped up from 42.9% of the total to 
43.4%. Distributor sales increased, from 
24.9% to 25.7%. And sales to users 


- 


inched off, from 32.2% to 30.9%. END 
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NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 





To The Solution 
of Management 


clues: see 


Published: weekly—closes 12 days m 
advance. 

Rate—$10.15 per line ($5.08 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 2 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count 3 words for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Bow No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication 
Send to office neareat you. 
NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION WANTED 





Employment Supervisor, 142 years experi- 
ence in manufacturing wishes to relocate. 
B. S. in Bus. Admin. and presently complet- 
ing M. A. in Ind. Rel. Married, 25 yrs. old. 
PW-2445, Business Week. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 


Need commission salesman?——To sell your 
products or to. solicit contract work. We 
have them for you—32,000 proven commis- 
sion sales agents. Albee-Campbell, Inc.,— 
National Clearing House for Manufacturers 
agents. New Canaan, Conn. Bel WOodward 
6-4233. 


REAL ESTATE 





9 rm. new house built on flying buttresses on 
a lot 100 x 207 ft. can also be used as a 
private club. Location N.E. cor. Armitage 
& Nordica, Chicago, Illinois. Frank A. Steiger. 
Agt., 3437 Old Mil Rd., Highland Park, Il. 
Idlewood 2-6060. 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY 


Patent Information Book without obligation. 
G. Miller, 89 BW-1, Warner Bldg., Wash. D.C 
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THE TREND 





Britain Looks at Money Management 


In 1957, Pres. Eisenhower asked Congress to 
appoint a‘ non-partisan commission to investigate 
the U.S. monetary system and the whole question 
’ of money and credit controls. The proposal became 
a political issue, and Congress turned it down. At 
about the same time, the British, faced with many 
of the same problems, set up a nine-man committee 
headed by Lord Radcliffe to examine its monetary 
system. The Radcliffe Committee has now issued a 
report that contains some startling conclusions for 
Americans as well as Britons (BW—Aug.22’59,p31). 

There is considerable difference between the 
American and British monetary systems but, basi- 
cally, our goals uf economic growth with a maximum 
of stability are the same. The Radcliffe Committee 
has come to the conclusion that monetary policy 
can play an important role in achieving these goals, 
but it points out that it is wrong to place complete 
reliance on this tool. 

Moreover, it feels that monetary management 
should not be primarily concerned with influencing 
the money supply; this kind of policy is too limited 
in an era when there are substitutes and alternatives 
to bank credit. It insists that the management of 
the national debt is the key to stabilizing the econ- 
omy, and it considers that central bank policy must 
be formulated with this in mind. 

The report also tackles the knotty problem of the 
independence of the central bank. It comes out 
strongly for independence, but it also makes clear 
that the central bank must not be involved in politics. 
So it feels that ultimate responsibility for central 
bank policy—which essentially is a political decision 
—must lie with the government. 

It reasons that the way independence of the bank 
can best be preserved is by rendering it immune to 
political pressure. But since monetary policy should 
*be a part of over-all economic policy, coordination 
of policy must be in the hands of the government, 
which is answerable to the electorate. 

In short, the Radcliffe Committee argues strongly 
that the central bank cannot be allowed to pursue 
a policy that may be out of line with the over-all 
economic aims of the elected government—that it 
cannot, in effect, operate as a power in its own right. 
Once policy is determined, the bank should have 
complete independence in choosing the methods of 
carrying it out. To achieve that independence, it 
must be completely removed from the political 
arena, and this means that the government must 
make the decisions on policy. 

These propositions will come as a shock to many 
American businessmen and economists, who are 
used to the idea that the Federal Reserve System 
must be independent of the Treasury in every way, 
even if that means pursuing totally opposite objec- 
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tives. The shock may be a healthy one, though. 

Obviously, the Radcliffe prescription cannot be 
applied to the U.S. system. It is designed to work 
only under Britain’s parliamentary method of gov- 
ernment, where the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is both debt manager and money manager, can 
be called to account at any time. 

But the fact that the British can take such a totally 
different line from our own underscores the urgent 
need to take another hard look at the U.S. system 
of monetary management. It should prompt the 
President to renew his request for a comprehensive 
study. And it should persuade Congress to launch 
such a project at its first opportunity. 


Priced to Sell 


The rapid growth of group charter flights on the 
transatlantic routes (BW—Aug.15’59,p26) is clear 
evidence that there is a growing number of people 
who want to fly across the ocean if fares are brought 
down within their reach. These charter flights— 
usually at fares half the cost of the cheapest regular 
transatlantic fares—have also brought new profits 
to the airlines flying them. 

Yet, the Civil Aeronautics Board has discouraged 
rather than encouraged the airlines from tapping 
these new low-cost markets by putting a series of 
curbs on the use of such flights. In fact, for every 
charter flown, airlines report they have to turn down 
a dozen or more because of CAB regulations 

The CAB’s stickiness in permitting charter flights 
stems from the fact that such flights strike at the 
heart of the international fare schedules set by the 
International Air Transport Assn.—composed of 
82 airlines whose fares are approved by the govern- 
ments involved. 

All this leads to the question of whether the 
price umbrella IATA holds over transatlantic fares 
is realistic. Currently it costs about twice as much 
to fly the Atlantic as it does to fly from New York 
to California, almost the same distance. 

It is also true that in the past when IATA has 
cut fares—as it did a year ago when the cheaper 
“economy” fares were introduced—most airlines 
found that both traffic and revenues climbed. 

All this should encourage IATA at its upcoming 
traffic conference in September to see if further 
fare reductions wouldn’t open up new vistas to 
the traveling public as well as new and profitable 
markets for the airlines. And if IATA seems re- 
luctant to move (it’s often handicapped by the fact 
that its membership includes both private airlines 
and government-owned carriers)—then the CAB 
should take the lead in advocating a loosening up 
in the fare structure. 
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